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The Human Culture Subscription inte» 


If you have the reading habit and sub- 
scribe for good magazines, let us order 
them for you. We can save you money 
on most any good publication in the 
world. Send us a list of what you want 
and we will quote you prices. We make 
the following combination offers with the 


Character Builder. 


THE CHARACTER BUILDER $1.00 A YEAR. 


Publishers With Char- 
Price acter Bldr. 


Amerlcan Motherhood ...... edaobader) RA 
American Co-Operator ........ sasse 1.00 
American Education ............se0 1.00 
American Journal of Osteopathy.. .50 
American Journal of Socfology..... 2.00 
Animals’ Defender ...........cseeeess -50 
ALONE coea A eee a e a a a a 2.50 
Atlantte Monthly Pe e 4.00 
Boston Cooking School 'Magazine.. 1.00 
Biblical) World® perenne 00090000 2.00 
Beobachter hk.. ..r esis SOOO ooopoocog PAKY 
Boys ‘andeGirls ee e cre onocno dial) 
Chautauquan e aeee eee ae ekee 2.00 
Centüry -eee RT be AARRE ER Eae k 4.00 
Correct TENnelish Prie e r ee e 1.00 
Commoner ees E E E 1.00 
Current Witerature a 3.00 
Critic. sesde: eee file agate stattoters 2.00 
Cosmopolitan e e T erie 1.00 
Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette...... 1.00 ` 
Editor 6s cei eee eee 1.00 
Educational Revléw .............06 .. 3.00 
Educational Foundations .......... 1.50 
Elementary School Teacher ........ 1.50 
Horum., Mocre: eee eos ceteris 2.00 
Good Health: oer eeehe e edee sabe ecie 1.00 
Good Health Clinic aree e a a eee -50 
Health Culture cence cists cies 1.00 
Health oo. es cc thsewsige ee AR teres 1.00 
Home and School Visitor .......... 16 
How to Live a a merece 1.00 


Home Science Magazine, a consoli- 
dation of “Motherhood” and 


“Kitchen Magazine” ..........+00- 1.00 
Humane ult ureter tect rer 1.00 
Human Nature <. Tee e E eee -50 
International Socialist Review.... 1.00 
Journal of Geology ..eses.sssecoeccoe 3.00 
Judge eee snie E e e EEEE 5.00 
Kindergarten Keview .....ssececesoe 1.00 
Leslie's Weekly eese esakerak eneee at 4.00 
Literary Digest (New) ...esceseeesesse 3.00 
Liberator «ee e a e e e A .60 
Little@lolless .....ccnsemesen a goa Abd) 
Living Age wes ss dycciias acaulescent 6.00 
Manuel Training Magazine ......... 1.0 
Medical Gleaner ...........sssseese sou IAEN 
Medical Talk ........ seooosHoKoOoODNNS -60 
McClure’s Magazine .....c.s.cecveee 1.00 
Medical Brief ..... AGOUGOdGC EOD - 1.00 
New. Volce Siiissscssiescissienise sss ses « - 1.00 
Normal Instructor 3... es -50 
Farmer and Sanitary Home (N. D) 60 
North American Review ........... 5.00 
Osteopathic World ......ssesceseseo ~. 1.00 
Our Dumb Animals sa eaea acoso s 
Bück eee ee e e oeae as 5.00 
Pucks Library o ae seme 00 
Eublic Opinion eere ae ee. 3.00 
Pathfinderi. ocene ta cee eee cena 1.00 
Pacifc Health Journal ............. 50 

ular Science Monthly .......... 3.00 
A a Science Quarterly ......... 8.00 
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Physical Culture .........c.eecee 0 
Phrenological Journal ........ 
Popular Phrenologist ...........ss000: 
Review of Reviews ...... Tee oe 
Rotanys e E eak 
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Success sni.scesunccsen_. cco ae 
Suggestion 
St. Nicholas ..eeersssrereeereee ra EA 
Truth, 8. L. C., weekly......... 
Trained Nurse 
Vanguard 
Vaccinatlon ............ Sear 
Vima aed ee, ; 
Vegetarian Magazine. serina ea 6 
What *toyEat. M. .esereeee.e cs eee 
Wiltshires Magazine «.... 
Whim a N TNN 5 
, World’s Events ................ 
Youth’s Companion (new) 1.75 

How to Send Money.—For sums less than 
$1.00, please send one-cent stamps. For 


amounts over one dollar, send money order, 
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‘currency or draft. In no case send stamp 


books or Canadian money. 
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FOR READERS AND THINKERS. 


If you have the reading habit and sub- 


‘scribe for good magazines patronize the 


Human Culture Subscription Agency. If you 
are. a competent teacher and desire a good 
position register with the Character Build- 
ers Educational Exchange. If you are a 
member of a school board notify us when 
you desire a competent teacher. If you are 
interested in the work the Character Builder 
is doing keep your subscription paid up and 
secure the co-operation of your friends. If 
you desire to increase your ability to bene- 
fit humanity; if you desire to learn how to 
live more in harmony with nature’s laws; 
i: you wish to learn how to live more eco- 
nomically and to increase your power to 
produces, if yok wish to make a careful 
scientific study Of the laws governing your 
body and mind; if you wish to improve your 
home life and society; if you wish to pre- 
vent vice, crime, disease, poverty and other 
abnormal conditions; if you wish to im- 
prove physically, socially, intellectually, 
morally and spiritually, enroll for some of 
the resident or correspondence courses of- 
fered by the Human Culture College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
es ee 


If you will send us 40 new subscriptions 
at $1 each, we will give you $20 in tuition at 
the Human Culture College, to apply on 
either resident or correspondence courses. 
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THD CHARACTER BUILDER’S TEACH- 
ERS’ AGENCY. finds good positions for com- 
petent teachers and competent teachers for 
good positons. Address, Character Builder, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FERGUS COALTER MUSIC CO., 


CHICKERING PIANOS. 


STORY & CLARK, ELLINGTON & HAMILTON 
c PIANOS. 
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Pianos From $200 to $1000 
QOS 91 09$ ory sue3ig 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. SHEET MUSIC 


AND BOOKS. 


Write For Free Catalogues. — 


FERGUS COALTER, 32.404 S527 


Th e Woman's 
Home Library 


EDITED BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


A series of practical books on practical 
subjects by the best authors. 

Six volumes, each small 12mo. Illustrated. 

Each $1.00 net, $1.08 postpaid. 

1.—Women’s Ways of Earning Money—By 
Cynthia Westover Alden, President General 
of the Internationa] Sunshine Society. 

2.—The Mother’s Manual—By Emelyn L. 
Coolidge, M. D., Visiting Physician of the 
Out-Patient Department of the Babies’ Hos- 
pital, New York, Etc. 

3.—Beauty Through Hygiene. — Common 
Sense Ways to Health—By Emma E. Wal- 
ker, M. D., Member of the N. Y. Academy of 
Medicine, Etc. 

4.—House and Home—A Practical Book 
on Home Management, by Miss M. E. Carter. 

5.—The Courtestes—A Handbook of Eti- 
quette, by Miss E:eanor B. Clapp. 

G6.—Correct Writing and Speaking—By 
Miss Mary A. Jordan, Professor of English 
Literature in Smitu College. 

Mrs. Sangster’s Series constitutes the 
most helpful and suggestive practical home 
sibrary that has been planned. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MAGNETIC INFLUENCE DEVELOPED 


LACK OF SELF-CONFIDENCE. 
LACK OF CONCENTRATION and f: 
POOR MEMORY. CURED..... .. F 


By means of the Courses, Culture 
Guides and Monthly Journal, Human 
Culture, Systematized, Written and 
edited by V. G. LUNDQUIST, Sc. D., 
and MRS, L. A. VAUGHT. 

We are authorities in the Science 
and Art of Self-Development. 

Do not take our word for it. Send 10 
cents for Sample Copy of Human Cul- 
ture, and free circulars. 

Do you want to KNOW yourself and 
your Talent, to Improve your Condi- 
tion, and be a Positive Success? 

Write today. q 


HUMAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING CO. 
130 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SCIENCE HAS PROVEN 


that eye strain is a common source of ill 
health, aches and pains. If more nerve 
energy is required to operate the eye than 
is naturally supplied, other parts of the 
system will be robbed, causing a weakness. 

Properly fitted Eye Glasses will remove 
any eye strain and in most cases improve 
the vision. Our entire time is devoted to 
scientifically fitting and manufacturing Eye 
Glasses of all kinds. 


UTAH OPTICAL CO. 
237 Main Street. 
Salt Lake City. 


(No traveling retail salesmen employed.) 
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It pays every time to buy the best. It has been 
proven that VOGELER Seeds are the best by test. 
A big catalogue is free. Send for it today. 


VOGELER SEED CO., Sait Lake City 
| 
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THERE’S CHARACTER IN COAL ESPECIALLY 
THAT GOOD COAL.” 


BAMBERGER 


MEIGHN STREET 


1o1 


MATAR S 


If you need an expressman to move bag- 
gage or do other express work, call on Mr. 
Gulick. Phones, 2195 k or 1759 k. Leave or- 
ders at Surbaugh’s Jewelry Store, No. 10 Me 
Cornick block. They will receive prompt at- 


| tention. He does the work for the Character 
| Builder office and gives good satisfaction. 


In the Dodd’s Hygeian Home the patient 
is cured not by drug medicines, but by eni- 
ploying those agents which are life giving, 
and health producing. 

The Drs. Dodds make a specialty of dis- 
eases Of women, also diseases of the diges- 


( 4518 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


tive »*gans. In liver affections, obstinate 
constivation, and headaches of long stand- 
ing, #4 well as kidney disease in its earlier 
stages. they succeed in curing when other 
methids have failed. The hygienic treat- 
ment ìs applicable’ to every known disease. 
Patients received into our Home. Send for 
circu.ar. Drs. S. W. and Mary Dodds. 
ce TE is 


THE NEW ERA BED-COVER 
HOLDER is the most successful device 
that ever was made for holding the bed- 
clothes on children who are in the habit of 
oening spare at night Those 


who have use for such a device would not 
be without the New Era Holder after 
once using it. 
Price of New Era Bed-Cover Hold- 

En a Aare N oh $1.25 
Postage lorie xpress e a ET T25 
The Charerer BEWE i ei eso T0 


Tora ee oss meee $2.50 

As long as the supply of the Holders 
lasts we will send one prepaid with a 
year’s subscription to the Character 
Builder for $1.50. 


If your subscription has expired look 
thru the recent numbers of the Character 
Builder and you will find some very liberal 
combination offers that you should take ad- 
vantage of. Let us hear from you imme- 
diately. 


Sent on Approval 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


Guaranteed Finest Grade 14k. 
SOLID GOLD PEN 


To test the merits of thls pub- 
cation as an advertising me- 
§ dium we offer you cholce of 


("i Holder 1s made of the finest 

} quality hard rubber, In four 

wi] simple parts, fitted with very 

highest grade, large size 14k, 

ie gold pen, any flexibility de- 

Ni] sired — Ink feeding device fi 

|| perfect. i 

Elther style—Richly Gold 

Mounted for presentatioa 
purposes $1.00 extra. 


Wy Grand Special Offer : 


4 You may try the pen a week 


“N3d .NIVLNNOY 


sented, fully” as fine a value 
as you can secure for three 


turn It and we qwill send you 
$1.10 for tt, the extra I0c. 1s a 
for your trouble tn writing us f 
and to show our confidence in [i 
the Laughlin Pen—(Not one i 
customer In 5000 has asked 
for thelr money back.) 

Lay this Publication 
down and write NOW 
Safety Pocket Pen Holder 
sent free of charge with each 

Pen. 


ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. $ 


448 Griswold St. Detroit, Mich. 


THE CHARACTER BUILDER 


AN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL FOR EVERYBODY. 


VOLUME 18, 


EDITORIAL. 


The Character Builder uses the reformed 
spelling recommended by the National Edu- 
cational Association. 


SOURCES OF WASTE. 


The harmful luxuries and useless ex‘ 


penditures of civilized countries are one 
of the heaviest drains upon its citizens. 
Most careful estimates have placed the 
cost of the following items for 1903 ar 
these enormous figures; for the United 
States only: 


Alcoholic drinks ........ $1,410,236,702 
MODECO ............... 500,000,000 
Drugs and patent medi- 
CIMES gy a 400,000,000 
ACE ............ 600,000,000 
Meal ee as oe E $2,910,236,702 


This is merely four items and does not 
include all the harmful and useless ex- 
penditures. Billions of dollars are spent 
for the army and navy that will be di- 
rected into more useful channels when 
we become more civilized. Large sums 
of money are spent for other harmful 
luxuries for which there will be no de- 
mand when the laws of correct living are 
better understood. 

In order to show the biaa of 
the above figures we compare them with 
the total assessable property in the state 
of Utah for 1904 as given in the Im- 
provement Era: 


Real estate ..... Ae a S 48,761,787 
Improvements ........... 27,340,031 
Personal property ........ 35,219,108 
Railway car and depot com- 

ie... a e eeaeee a: 20,440,820 
Telegraph companies ..... 160,565 
Telephone companies ..... 612,633 


Total assessment . - -$132,530,940 


FEBRUARY, 1905. 


NUMBER 2. 


The drink bill for one month in the 
United States is nearly equal to the tó- 
tal assessed valuation of all properties 
in the state of Utah, aud the four items 
of expense named above for a single 
year in the United States equal 22 tımes 
the assessed valuation of all the property 
in Utah. These figures are appalling 
and show how much effort is required 
to produce that which is harmful and un- 
necessary. In this age when everything, 
even success, is counted in dollars and 
cents it must be that people will be led 
to act more intelligently in things so in- 
timately related to life and true happi- 
ness. When we consider that in our own 
kide ciy of Salt Lake $165,000 is pail 
each year in licenses for the privilege 
of carrying on the liquor traffic and that 
the destructive business costs the citi- 
zens about a million dollars a vear, it 
is remarkable that all forces intended 
for the “betterment of the race do not 
unite to stamp out or at least reduce this 
evil. It is largely a matter of education. 
Not of cramming the mind with facts 
that have no relationship to life, but the - 
kind of education that impresses the peo- 
ple with a desire to live lives of rigtit- 
cousness. <A little more common sense 
training is one of the greatest needs of 
the present generation. 


ee 
3 MOVES—I FIRE. 


There is considerable truth in the 
above statement, and if it is true in do- 
mestic life it is niost emphatically true 
in business life. We have experienced 
that in our effort to conduct a business 
for the purpose of distributing choice 
literature on human culture. So many 
moves have been made that our friends 
could not find our place of business with- 
out difficulty. In order to save the life 
of the Character Builder the editor has 
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twice taken it to his humble home to 
nourish it until it should become 
strong enough to live alone. 

The Human Culture company has 
now secured rooms in the Security and 
Trust building on Main street, opposite 
Z. C. M. I. and we invite our friends 
to call on us there. A long time con- 
tract has been signed so there is not 
much danger that the headquarters will 
soon: be moved from this building. The 
editor’s address is 334 South Ninth East 
street, as heretofore, and old friends who 
are interested in the principles of human 
culture are cordially invited to call. But 
do not forget that the business office of 
the Character Builder and the Human 
Culture company is in rooms 315 ana 
316 Constitution building, or what is 
now called the Security and Trust build- 
ing. It is located one-half block south 
of the Temple, on Main street, in the 
heart of Salt Lake City. We trust the 
Character Builder may find a home there 
until its friends make it grow sufficiently 
to get a home of a own. 


+A STRUGGLE FOR moe 


An -anithal existence which merely 
furnishes food, clothing, and shelter is 
not a living in the true sense of the word. 
One who is compelled to struggle from 
early to late day after day for the bare 
necessities of life, as many are, is not 
living but is merely existing. Such an 
existence crushes the noble aspirations 
and higher ambitions out of most per- 
sons who are so unfortunate as to be- 
come its victims. 

Every human being in order to do most 
for himself and his fellow creatures 
should have some leisure every day and 
should be taught to use that leisure time 
wisely: A person may find great plea- 
sure in the work he has chosen or which 
has been alloted to him, but if it does 
not give him a moment that he can call 
his own and use as he pleases his life is 
incomplete. Tt is unfortunate for hu- 
manity that the members of society are 
divided into laborers and the leisure 
class. Those who belong to the labor- 
ing Class often have their energies taxed 


beyond the powers of endurance and find 
no time for cultivating the nobler senti- 
ments of their nature, -while the leisure 
class who often live in luxury from the 
fruits of the laborer’s work lack the am- 
bition to use the leisure time wisely and 
go thru life without developing their 
higher powers and without rendering 
any real services to their fellow beings. 
There is something wrong in a socfat 
system that fosters such a condition, it 
is not surprising that people are hunt- 
ing for the cause of this abnormal con- 
dition and that the people who see what 
exists and what should exist are mak- 
ing a great effort to furnish conditions 
that will bring the more perfect life. 
_ a 
A WORTHY PUBLICATION 
SUSPENDED. 


One year ago Prof. N. L. Nelson of 


the B. Y. University began a quarterly 


magazine on the philosophy of religion 
to which he has given much attention 
for vears. He stated in his first issue 
that “The time to water a plant which 
you would really like to see grow, is 
while it is struggling for: reots,-not after 
it has failed to demonstrate its power 
to live without your aid.” The publica- 
tion created considerable interest among 
the thinking class which constitute a 
small per cent of most communities. 
After publishing four numbers of his 
magazine Prof. Nelson has announced 
that it will not be published during 1905, 
because of lack of support. Prot. Nel- 
son is at present pursuing studies at 


` Clark University, Worcester, Mass. One 


of his books was recently published by 
Putnam & Sons of New York. His work 
on preaching and public speaking which 
was published a few years ago is a gem 


„and should be read by every young man 


who aspires to become a public speaker. 
We hope Prof. Nelson will receive 
enough encouragement in his efforts to 
again publish his magazine after com- 
pleting his studies in the east. ee 

The way of the magazine maker in 
the intermountain 
number of magazines that deserved to 
live have died because the resources 


region is hard. A 


VA 
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could not be kept on a balance with the 
liabilities. The Character Builder has 
not been free from the financial struggle 
that has been the lot of the other maga- 
zines started. Since it was started it 
has not paid its way a single month, but 
last month was one of the best in its 
history and if all who receive its month- 
ly visits will contribute one dollar a year 
to continue these visits it will become 
firmly established and will continue to 
be a power for good. 
O— 


SOCAL PURITY LECTURES. 


Mr. R. S. Olson, one of the most prom- 
ising students of the L. D. S. University, 
will lecture during the next few months 
in various towns of Utah and Idaho on 
the various branches of human culture. 
In order to pay his traveling expenses 
while in the work and to circulate books 
that should be in every home, Mr. Ol- 
son will offer for sale at his lectures the 
best books on social purity, health cul- 
ture, and human nature; he is also au- 
thorized to receive subscriptions for the 
Character Builder and to otherwise la- 
bor in its behalf. 

Mr. Olson recently championed the 
winning side in a debate at the Univer- 
sity and on several other occasions has 
shown his ability as a fluent, logical and 
convincing speaker. His soul is in tne 
work he has undertaken and his efforts 
will result in much good to the people 
who have an opportunity of hearing 
him. The promoters of the Character 
Builder are delighted to secure the serv- 
ices of this energetic and capable voung 
man to help this magazine in its strug- 
gles; for. the establishment of the prin- 
ciples of right living. Mr. Olson has 
had missionary experience abroad that 
will be of great value to him in the work 
upon which he is now entering.- We trust 
that his efforts will receive the encour- 
agement they. deserve. 

Three years ago the writer visited 150 
towns in the intermountain region on a 
similar lecture tour and received much 
encouragement from leading citizens 
everywhere. There is need for a con- 
tinuous effort and any sacrififice made 


in such a work is amply rewarded in 
that which is of greater value than 
money. 

SS ———— i 
100 MEN AND WOMEN WANTED. 


During recent years many people have 
invested large sums of money in mining 
rubber and sugar stock, because the fi- 
nancial outlook of those enterprises is 
very promising. Money is not the only 
thing that will bring happiness. A par- 
ent who leaves his children sound bodies, 
good moral characters, and ability to do 
work that will bring true happiness to 
themselves and others is leaving them a 
much more valuable legacy than money. 
The Character Builder will help develop 
these desirable qualities and will pay a 
big dividend in true happiness on all 
money invested. 

Are there not 100 persons among the 
thousands of Character Builder readers 
who will purchase a share of stock each 
in the Human Culture company for $10, 
and thus help place the work on a self- 
supporting basis? Each share of stock 
entitles the holder to life membership 
in a magazine and book agency that will 
secure for the members the best books 
and magazines published, and at a re- 
duced rate. In addition to this the Char- 
acter Builder will be sent to members 
for life at half price. Until Sept. 14, 
1904, the subscription was to be free to 
those holding one share but at that time 
we announced thru the magazine that 
no more stock will be sold at that rate. 

This enterprise is established for the 
good it will do. In the sketch of Wm. 
-\. Morton, which appears in this issue, 
an account is given of his struggles in 
establishing the little journal from which 
the Character Builder has been devel- 
oped. For two years and a half the pres- 
ent editor has had a similar financial 
struggle. Encouraging words have 
come from many and the ‘subscription 
price has been received from thousands, 
but the most economical management 
consistent with progress has not resulted 
in making the work self-supporting. The 
foundation is now laid for a splendid 
aud useful enterprise, but we need the 
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cooperation of persons who are actively 
interested in the work and will give it 
a little financial support for which they 
will receive full value. We must look 
to our readers for this cooperation, as 
they can judge better than those unfam- 
iliar with the work whether the Char- 
acter Builder deserves to live and grow 
or whether it shall merely exist by over- 
taxing the energies of a few. 

Do not conclude from this statement 
that this magazine is in danger of sus- 
pending publication. If it had been es- 
tablished as a money-making enterprise 
it would have suspended long ago, but 
its mission is to build character and it 
must continue until its present useful- 
ness is increased many fold. 

The greatest need of the Character 
Builder at present is a home and some 
helpers who will accept for part of their 
services what the editors and other help 
have been receiving since the work be- 
gan. The enterprise has been carried 
this far thru sacrifice. It is not the work 
of any individual. Thousands have 
helped to carry it thus far and each 
month it is becoming more effective and 
more firmly established. 

During the last three years the Hu- 
man Culture Company has published 
$21,000 worth of literature on social 
purity, health culture and related studies. 
Most of this literature has been distrib- 
uted. Every dollar that has been re- 
ceived has been used to perpetuate the 
work and those who have contributed 
their hours to carry on the work have 
done so without money or price. 

There are now fifty stockholders, and 
if the work can secure the cooperation 
of 100 more earnest men and_ women 
who think the work of sufficient import- 
ance so that they are willing to purchase 
a share of stock each at $10, the burden 
will be distributed, and those who aid 
in this way, will receive full value for 
the money invested. Are you willing to 
become one of that hundred? The work 
will go on without such cooperation but 
it will go on much better with it. The 
good work should increase too fold and 
it is so important that it should be done 
now. 


HUMAN CULTURE LECTURE Ge 
REAU. 

We have today received a letter from 
Prof. N. N. Riddell of Chicago, in which 
he promises to visit the Intermountain 
region for the purpose of delivering lec- 
tures in the larger towns. Thousands of 
Prof. Riddell’s books have been circu- 
lated in this region, and he is well known 
thru his writings to many readers of the 
Character Builder. The dates for the 
lectures have not yet been arranged, but 
it is safe to state that those who have 
an opportunity to hear them will enjoy a 
rare treat, as Prof. Riddell is an authority 
on the subjects he treats and is a lecturer 
of national prominence. We desire to 
arrange for as many as possible to hear 
him, and desire the co-operation of cur 
readers in this region to aid in arranging 
for the lectures. It should be possible 
for every town of 2,000 inhabitants or 


‘upwards to arrange for the lectures. Let 


us hear from you. 
St — M 

Mr. Frank D. Blue of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, who has for several years been 
publishing the journal entitled “Vaccina- 
tion,” has joined forces with Dr. Jackson 
and Mrs. Gifford at the Invalids’ Home 
in Kokomo, Ind., and will hereatter be 
business manager of the Sanitarium. 
Vaccination will be published at Kokomo. 
The Invalids’ Home was conducted for 
more than a quarter of a century by Dr. 
Gifford and associates. Since the deatl1 
of Dr. Gifford the work has been con- 
ducted by Dr, Jackson and Mrs. Gifford. 
In this establishment many chronic inva- 
lids have been restored to health by 
means of drugless remedies. It is based 
upon correct principles and we hope to 
see it continue many years in its good 
work, 

SS —™ 


SOLICITORS WANs: 


We can give employinent during the 
summer months to a few more capable 
solicitors on the most liberal terms that 
have ever been offered by any publishers 
in the Intermountain region. lf you de- 
sire work write us. Address: Human 
Culture Come 


L- 
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Character Study Department. 


EDITED BY N. Y. SCHOFIELD, F. A.I P. 


“I look upon Phrenology as the guide of philosophy, and the handmaild of Christianity. 
Whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a public benefactor.” —Horace Mann 
“By universal consent Horace Mann is the educator of the nineteenth century.’ '—E. A. Wir- 


ship, Ph. D., editor of the Journal of Education’ 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
Of Wm. A. Morton. 


By J. T. Miller. 


The editor of this department wrote 
an excellent character sketch of Mr. Mor- 
ton. The sketch was misplaced and has 
not yet been found. We hope to publish 
it in a future issue.— J. T. M. 

The subject of this sketch made his 
advent into mortality on the roth day 
January, 1866. The scene of this event 
was the little town of Banbridge, in the 
north of Ireland. His parents—Solomon 
and Sarah Maguill Morton—were of 
necessity, strict adherents to the “Simple 
Life.” 

William had scarcely attained his thir- 
teenth birthday when his father was sum- 
moned to the great beyond, leaving a 
widow and two sons—the subject of our 
sketch and a brother named Solomon, 
about seven years of age. The poor 
widow felt most keenly her bereavement; 
but she bowed submissively to the will 
of Heaven, consoling herself and her 
boys with the thought that it was the 
Lord’s doings, and that “nothing comes 
wrong that comes from Him.” 

Soon after her husband’s death she 
began to work in a weaving factory for 
the support of herself and children. Wil- 
liam had attended one of the  dfstrtct 
schools for several years; but he now de- 
cided to give up his studies and go to 
work to assist his mother. Thru the in- 
fluence of an Episcopal Clergyman 
named Hackett he obtained employment 
in the office of the Banbridge Chronicle, 
a semi-weekly newspaper edited and pub- 
lished by Mr. James E. Emerson. For 
six months he went under the undigni- 
fied name of “Printer’s Devil.” To his 
“profession” was added the work of 
hewing wood, drawing water, and the 
cultivating of his employer’s garden. He 


worked sixty hours each week, for which 
he received the sum of fifty cents, less 
than one cent an hour. The second year 
found him at the type-case, with his 
salary increased to 60 cents a week. In 
his third year he was “racing” with the 
swiftest compositor in the office, and 
was receiving one dollar a week. 

About this time an advertisement for 
two compositors appeared in a newspaper 
published in the town of Larne, about 
fifty miles from the boy’s home. He and 
a fellow compositor answered the adver- 
tisement and were engaged, the salary of 
each to be three dollars per week. All 
this time the young compositor was 
keeping in mind the words of one of his 
old teachers, “Strike for the moon, and 
if you don’t get to the moon you will 
light on a mountain.” He held this po- 
sition for several months, when he de 
cided to visit the city of Belfast, in-the 
hope of obtaining more remunerative 
employment. He needed the money, for 
he was deeply in love with a beautiful 
and accomplished young woman named 
Annie Elizabeth Harper, a resident of 
his home town, and whom he was anx- 
ious, aS soon as circumstances permit- 
ted, to lead to the marriage altar. 


One evening in the early fall the juve- 
nile compositor might have been seen 
making his way to the office of the 
Morning News, one of Belftst’s leading 
dailies. Half an hour later his name 
was on the firm’s pay-rool, his salary six 
dollars a week. His brother had fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his father, and 
became a soldier, so William sent for 
his mother to come and make her home 
in the city, which she did. 

Mrs. Morton was well pleased with 
her son’s choice of a companion, and not- 
withstanding that he had not attained 
the age of twenty when he proposed and 
was accepted, she willingly consentea@ to 
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the marriage. A year later a son was 
born. He was named Albert. He is a 
tall, bright young fellow, of sixteen 
years, a student of the L. D. S. Univer- 
sity. While the young couple was re- 
joicing in their fatherhood and mother- 
hood, the Angel Death claimed the fair 
young wife and mother. “That,” said 
Mr. Morton, while talking recently with 
the writer, “was the darkest hour of my 
life. God alone knows how I loved that 
girl, and to think that just when I had 
come to love her most she should be tak- 
en away from me.” 
““°Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved arall: 


Three years after the death of his wife 
Mr. Morton again entered the matrimo- 
nial state, choosing as his companion 
Miss Annie Hanna, a daughter of a high- 
ly-respected family residing in the city 


of Belfast. The union has been a hap- 
py one. Six fair daughters have come 
to bless their home, and Mr. Morton says, 
“ihe end is noteyer * 

Mr. Morton decided in the fall of 
1892 to emigrate to Utah. He arrived in 
Salt Lake City October 1, of that year, 
with the sum of two dollars and fifty- 
five cents in his pocket. Mr. E. L. Sloan, 


whose acquaintance he had formed while 
the latter was a missionary in Ireland, 
welcomed the new arrival. The next day 
he applied for work at the office of the 
Deseret News. He was told that there 
was no opening. He went back the same 
day and received the same answer. In 
relating his experience to the writer, Mr. 
Morton said: “I came out of the News 
office and stood for a few moments on 
the street corner. I thought of my aged 
mother, and of my wife and children 
whom I had left in my mother country, 
and who were looking to me for sup- 
port. I was determined that I would 
get work that day. For the third time 
I went to the News office. I explained 
my circumstances to the foreman of the 
composing room, and told him that I 
would like to get some employment. 
Either out of consideration for my fam- 
ily, or admiration for my gall, he told 
me to take off my coat, and start on a 
week’s work.” 

At the end of that time Mr. Morton 
obtained employment in the office of the 
Juvenile Instructor. George Q. Cannon 
and Son’s Company had introduced the 
Thorne typesetting machine, the first 
typesetting machine in Utah, and Mr. 
Morton having operated a similar ma- 
chine in Ireland, was employed to take 
charge of the mechanical compositor. He 
operated it successfully for two years, 
when he resigned to become traveling 
representative of the Cannon Company. 
While employed in the Instructor office 
he employed half of the lunch hour each 
day writing for that magazine. He re- 
members well his first literary effort. 
Fearing that his manuscript would be 
either consigned to the waste basket or 
ground up to be used for a snow storm 
in the theatre, he wrote under a nom de 
plume. He was happily surprised at see- 
ing his article appear in the next issue of 
the Instructor. A series of articles, every 
line of which was written on scraps of 
paper during lunch hours, was collected 
and published in book form. No sooner 
had the edition come from the press than 
it was purchased by the Cannon: Com- 
pany. The following.are among mis 
stories: “David and Rebecca aaa 
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Printer’s Error,’ A Romance in Ice,” 
“Half a Loaf Better Than No Bread,” 
“Bishop Benson’s Son-in-Law.” A se- 
ries of interesting articles entitled “Hints 
to Young Missionaries,” from his pen, 
appeared in a recent volume of the Im- 
provement Era. 

“Tell me a little of your experience in 
the publishing line,” I said. 

AVi pleasure, he replied, “It is, 
as you know, quite limited, but very in- 
teresting—to me, at least. I will com- 
mence with the “Book of Mormon Ready 
References.” I spent nearly all of my 
spare time during two years compiling 
that book, sitting up often till two o’clock 
in the morning. At last the manuscript 
was ready for the printers, but I wasn’t. 
I did not have one dollar to advance to- 
ward its production. But I felt confi- 
dent that I would get it out somehow, 
and confidence is a mighty good backing. 
I submitted the manuscript to two pub- 
lishing houses, but they shook their 
heads. They were afraid to tackle it. 
But I would not be put off; I kept at 
them, and I finally convinced the Cannon 
firm that the book would pay for itself. 
They said to me one day, “We will fur- 
nish the paper, do the presswork and 
binding, if you will set up the type for 
the book.” I put four pages of the book 
into type that day. Some of my friends 
learned of my undertaking, and orders 
began to come it. David H. Morris, of 
St. George, sent me an order for one 
hundred copies. The result was that 
when the book made its appearance the 
company paid me for the typesetting, and 
purchased the entire edition. 

“T was out in the country one time 
and visited a Primary Association. I saw 
that teachers and pupils were in need 
of a little text-book. A few days later 
I was writing and compiling the ‘Pri- 
mary Helper.’ I submitted the manu- 
script to the General Board of the Pri- 
mary Associations, and they approved of 
it. The little book sold like hot cakes. 
T gave the Association a percentage for 
their endorsement, and we each netted a 
handsome little sum. 

“One morning as I lay in my bed in 
the town of Fountain Green, Utah, I con- 


ceived the idea of publishing an illus- 
trated brochure under the title ‘Utah and’ 
Her People.’ I took the first train for 
Salt Lake, resigned my position, and got 
out a prospectus of the book next day. 
With more confidence than before, I 
went to George Q. Cannon and Sons’ 
Company and asked them for an esti- 
mate for printing the book. They quoted 
me something over one thousand dol- 
lars. At that time I didn’t have one 
thousand cents—just confidence in my- 
self, and cheek. I tried to get the firm 
to publish the book on their own respon- 
sibility, but they said, ‘Nay.’ I went to 
Zion’s Savings Bank and showed my 
prospectus to Mr. George M. Cannon, 
and asked him if the bank would ad- 
vance me money if I were to give con- 
tracts as security. He promised me as- 
sistance. I decided to put a few select 
advertisements in the book, and before 
the sun went down I had signed con- 
tracts with four firms for over two hun- 
dred dollars. The next morning I set 
out to canvass the book. Would you be- 
lieve it if I told you that I had to bor- 
row thirty-five cents to pay my fare to 
Bountiful? Well, that is the truth, just 
the same. I felt that every person I 
spoke to ought to subscribe for that 
book, and I came pretty near getting 
every one, too. In less than four days 
I had several hundred orders. I came 
to the city and reported my success to 
the Cannon Company. They said, ‘That 
is enough; we will put up the money for 
you.’ I gave up canvassing, appointed 
agents, and began to assist in getting the 
book ready for the press. Five thousand 
copies of the books were sold, and three 
other cheaper editions of the same work 
have been disposed of.” 

“You certainly have been very suc- 
cessful,” I said. 

“Wait a minute,” said Mr. Morton. “T 
am not thru. There is another chapter. 
I decided that I would start a magazine 
for children one time. I had my usual 
capital—not one red cent. I went to Mr. 
Joseph Hvrum Parry, and laid my propo- 
sition before him. He smiled. There 
was a world of meaning in that smile, 
but I did not understand it. Mr. Parry 
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had published a similar magazine a few 
years before, and had had all the experi- 
ence he wanted in that line. He tried 
to get me to abandon the idea, but I re- 
fused. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I will tell you 
what I will do. I will give you the use 
of my type free of charge; I will do the 
presswork and binding for you, and you 
can set up the type for the magazine and 
furnish the paper. I will do the press- 
work and binding for you, and will car- 
ry you for a season.’ 

“That was enough. The same after- 
noon two pages of the Children’s Maga- 
zine were put into type. I borrowed the 
money for the paper, and as soon as the 
first copy was printed and bound I start- 
ed a man out to solicit subscriptions. His 
canvass did not come up to my expecta- 
tion. He canvassed one day and re- 
ported that he had taken five orders. It 
was not the fault of the magazine, but 
of the canvasser, and I told him so. I 
told him that I would that day go over 
the same ground that he had covered the 
day previous, and see what I could do. 
I did, and got thirteen subscribers. 

“T worked eight hours each day in the 
Juvenile Instructor office and published 
the magazine on the side. I bought a 
small font of type, took it home, set up 
the journal, one page at a time, and car- 
ried it down town and had the paper 
printed. It was a semi-monthly maga- 
zine, the subscription price fifty cents a 
year. It ran thru one volume. That was 
enough—for me. I got several hundred 
dollars (in experience) out of that propo- 
sition. 

“About three years later I had re- 
gained sufficient courage to prompt me 
to start another juvenile publication, Mr. 
J. M. Hayes joined me. We had about 
two hundred dollars between’ us. We 
went to the office of the Western News- 
paper Union and purchased a printing 
plant which cost us between four and 
five hundred dollars. We paid one-half 
down and gave our notes for the bal- 
ance. We rented an office in the Hooper 
building and launched ‘“Zion’s Young 
People.” It was a monthly magazine, 32 
pages, fifty cents a year. The little jour- 
nal found its way into many homes, and 


at the end of three months we were able 
to take up our notes. But the maga- 
zine was not strong enough financially 
to support two grown men, with grow- 
ing families, so at the end of six months 
we decided to dissolve partnership. I 
purchased Mr. Hayes’ interest and be- 
gan to go it alone. 

“After the dissolution I was kept hop- 
ping. I had time to eat and to say my 
prayers; that was about all. I was print- 
er’s devil, compositor, writer, mailing 
clerk, book-keeper, typewriter, and can- 
vasser. At the close of the first volume 
I had three thousand names on my sub- 
scription list. The next year I added an- 
other thousand names, and several pages 
to my journal of experience. Subscrip- 
tion lists are very desceptive. Not every 
subscriber whose name appears on the 
list has paid his subscription. I know 
of no accounts that are harder to collect 
than subscriptions to newspapers ane 
magazines when they once get cold. Peo- 
ple will pay the butcher, the baker and 
the candle-stick-maker, but they hate to 
pay their subscriptions for magazines 
they have read. 

“Toward the latter half of the second: 
year the magazine began to show signs 
of decline, and its publisher was wear- 
ing the expression of a man who was suf- 
fering with a disordered liver. I was 
up against it, so to speak, but I was de- 
termined to stay with it to the end. I 
had learned a memory gem once which 
was a source of inspiration to me at that 
time—‘Never despair, but if you do, hope 
on in your despair.’ 

“My girl wife, like the good woman 
spoken of by Will Carlton in his ‘First 
Settler’s Story,’ 

“Was as brave as she was good, 
And helped me every blessed way she 
could.’ 
She cut down the household expenses 
so close that when we would be retiring 
at night she would stop the clock in or- 
der to save time, 

“T canvassed one-half of each day and 
set type the other half. But the odds 
were against me. J remember the words 
of good old Bishop Hunter, ‘Many men 
spend a great deal of their time trying: 
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to stand peanuts on end.’ I was one of 
just such men. I was publishing a mag- 
azine for fifty cents a year which should 
have cost one dollar. 

“You have read Churchill's ‘Crisis,’ ” 
he added; “but you haven’t read mine. 
I will give you a brief synopsis of it. I 
was owing the Western Newspaper 
Union two hundred dollars. The forms 
of my magazine were locked up ready 
for the press, but I couldn’t command 
enough cheek to ask the firm to run off 
another issue for me. I was sitting in 
a brown study when the telephone rang. 
I answered the call. It was from Mr. 
Newberry, the manager of the Newspa- 
per Union. 

“When are you going to send down 
your forms?’ he asked. 


“When I get the money to pay you, 
} answered. 

“*Well, never mind,’ he said; ‘send 
them along anyhow.’ 


“T put them in a handcart, according 
to my usual custom, and wheeled them 
down myself. I returned to my office 
and began to wonder where the two hun- 
dred and seventy dollars could come 
from to pay my printing bill. The next 
day I received a letter from Mr. Lewis, 
manager of the Geo. Q. Cannon & Sons 
Co., asking me to call on him. I called 
that afternoon and sold his firm the 
copyright of a little book, ‘A Child’s Life 
of Our Savior,’ which I had published 
two vears before, and from the sale of 
which I had realized three hundred and 
fifty dollars. I got three hundred dol- 
lars for the copyright, and with this 
money I liquidated my debt with the 
printer, and started on a new era. 


“A few months later found me as bad- 
ly off as before. A printing bill for two 
hundred and eighty dollars lay staring 
me in the face. Where could I get the 
money to pay it? I had the manuscript 
of a ‘History of the Early Christian 
Church, for Young People,’ almost com- 
pleted. I decided to finish it and try 
to dispose of it. A week later it was 
purchased by the Deseret Sunday School 
Union for three hundred and fifty dol- 
fars. and ‘Zion’s Young People’ was 


born again. The subscription list had 
grown to 4,500. Its editor and publisher 
had grown poor in pocket but rich in 
experience. Two and a half years had 
passed away since the magazine had first 
made its appearance, and during that 
time I had not realized enough from the 
journal to get my hair cut. I was pre- 
paring a shroud and coffin for ‘Zion’s 
Young People’ when Prof. John T. Mill- 
er stepped in and purchased the maga- 
zine, thus saving it from an untimely 
grave. 

“And now my story’s over. The Chil- 
wren’s Magazine and Zion’s Young Peo- 
ple made me many friends, and if any 
one among them is contemplating put- 
ting another juvenile magazine on the 
Utah market, I would warn him, in 
words of the inspired writer, ‘See thou 
do it not.’” 

On severing his connection with 
Zion’s Young People, Mr. Morton was 
employed by the Juvenile Instructor as 
its traveling representative. A year la- 
ter he was made business manager of the 
Deseret Sunday School Union, which 
position he holds today. He is an earn- 
est worker in Sunday schools and Re- 
ligion Classes, being a member of both 
boards. He has traveled extensively in 
the intermountain region and has shown 
special ability in speaking to young peo- 
ple and in impressing upon them im- 
portant lessons of life. He deserves the 
title of “The Children’s Friend.” Mr. 
Morton is yet a young man in years, but 
rich in experience. We trust that the 
cradle of adversity will not rock him so 
hard in the future and that his efforts 
for humanity will not only satisfy his 
conscience but will also provide him the 
necessaries of life. 

oe 


HUMES CULTURE INSTITUIE: 


Beginning June 5th, and continuing 
ten weeks, a summer school will be held 
in Salt Lake City, and classes will be con- 
ducted in any of the following branches 
for which five or more students apply: 
Physiognomy, Temperaments, Scientific 
Phrenology, Physiological and Brain 
Measurements, History and Philosophy 
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of Education, Psychology, Physical Edu- 
cation, A Teacher’s Course in Special Hy- 
giene for Boys and Girls, Dietetics, Do- 
mestic Science, Scientific Cookery, Home 
Nursmg, The Science of Mind Applied 
to Teaching, and related studies. Some 
of these courses are excellent for profes- 
sional teachers. The courses in nursing 
and domestic science are adapted to the 
needs of every home. 

The classes will be conducted by spe- 
cialists, and some of the courses are of- 
fered for the first time, in this region. We 
have already heard from prospective 
students, and shall be pleased to hear 
from others who contemplate taking 
courses. Address The Human Culture 
Co., Salt Lake City. 


— —— m] i 
PROFESSOR RICHARD T. HAAG. 


Principal of the Fielding Academy. 
Delineation and Sketch by John T. Miller 


Every person wears in his countenance 
two records: one of these has been in- 
herited from ancestors thru the many 
generations back to the beginning; the 
other is the impression made by the 
thoughts and life of the person himself. 
These records are so plainly written that 
they are full of meaning to the student 
of human nature. 


In Prof. Haag, whose photograph ap- 
pears in connection with this sketch, 
some of the mental powers are so pro- 
nounced as to force themselves upon the 
attention of anybody familiar with only 
the elementary principles of character 
study. The brain-centers thru which 
the reasoning and spiritual powers of the 
mind act are much more prominent than 
the other intellectual centers. Observe 
the broad high forehead, and the long 
distance from the opening of the ear up- 
ward and forward. This development 
gives a tendency to dwelt upon philo- 
sophical and abstract problems rather 
than on the purely scientific. The es- 
thetic faculties, or the powers of the 
mind which give an appreciation of the 
beautiful in art and in nature, are strong- 
ly developed here and give a mental rel- 
ish for poetry, music, and the other fine 


arts. The emotions and propensities are 
strong and active, as indicated in the 
facial expression, and give vim, vigor 
and vitality to the physical and mental 
powers. ‘ 

The temperament is quite well bal- 
anced, but the three systems of bodily 
organs are developed in the following or- 
der beginning with the strongest: the 
nervous system; the nutritive system; 


lungs, circulatory, and digestive organs; 
the motor system, bones and muscles. 


BIOGKAPHIGAM 


Prof. Haag was born AmE- e 
the capital of Wurtemberg, Germany. 
Feb, 4, 1867. During the early years 
of his life he attended the best schocls 
of Germany, and was fortunate in being 
directed by a mother who was in the 
vanguard in the study and practice of 
the science of correct living. The prin- 
ciples thus nnpressed upon his youthful 
mind laid the foundation for a useful 
life. 

While still in tis teens rot) ie 
came to America and settled at Payson, 
Utah. There he learned the carpenter 
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trade and came in contact with the hard 
facts of life as they are usually found in 
a newly settled country. He pursued a 
course of studies at the B. Y. Academy 
under the tuition of that inspiring teach- 
er, Dr. Karl G. Measer, and graduated 
from the Normal department. At the 
age of 20 years he was given the prin- 
cipalship of the Elsinore public schools 
and successfully filled the position. After 
one year in this service he resigned mrs 
position to pursue studies at the L. D. 
S. College and later became a member 
of the faculty of that institution and was 
instructor in art and modern languages. 
In 1896 Prof. Haag accepted a position 
in the Weber Stake Academy teaching 
the same branches and acting as choris- 
ter. 

In 1899 Prof. Haag went to Germany 
and was for two years or more connected 
with the “Stern,” a semi-monthly Ger- 
man periodical. After returning from 
Germany he accepted a position as prin- 
cipal of the Fielding Academy, at Paris, 
Idaho. Under his direction the institu- 
tion has grown rapidly. He has asso- 
ciated with him an able faculty, who are 
helping to place the Fielding Academy 
among the foremost educational institu- 
tions of Idaho. 

Prof. Haag is an earnest promoter of 
health culture and social purity. He was 
one of the first to help establish the Char- 
acter Builder and secured for it nearly 
100 of its first subscribers. He showed 
his faith in the effort by his works. If 
the Character Builder had as many such 
friends as it deserves it would soon be 
possible to send out a million copies a 
year instead of only sixty thousand a 
year as we have done in the past. 

Prof. Haag is well adapted, by na- 
ture and thru a long course of training, 
for his chosen profession. His soul is 
in the work, and in his training of the 
youth he emphasizes the physical and 
moral phases of education as every true 
teacher should. Ife is a growing teach- 
er and will be a power for good wherever 


his lot is cast. 


J. STOKES, JR. 


The Character Bulder has been 
brought to its present standard thru much 
work and a little money. Those who 
have contributed their time have always 
considered it a work for humanity. Most 
magazines of the Intermountain region 
have been short-lived, and the promoters 
of the Character Builder expected a 


struggle in carrying the magazine thru 
its infancy and childhood. Mr. Stokes 
was connected with the work during these 
periods, as business manager, and is thor- 


3 a ee n 


oly familiar with the efforts requircd to 
establish a magazine in the valleys of the 
Rocky mountains. He passed thru the 
stage of poverty and self-denial in the 
work. After leaving the Character 
Builder, Mr. Stokes became one of the 
most successful insurance writers of 
Utah. In his new occupation le soon 
earned a wedding stake, aud was recently 
married to Miss Neff of this state and 
county. Mr. and Mrs. Stokes are now 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., where Mr Stokes 
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is assisting in publishing the semi-month- 
ly Elders’ Journal. 

Mr. Stokes is full of push and energy. 
He has not a lazy bone in his body. For 
several years he has been pursuing busi- 


ness and literary studies preparatory to 
entering upon his lifes work. His pres- 
ent field of activity furnishes him an op- 
portunity for pleasant mental ane physi- 
cal employment. 


MRS. LORA C. LITTLE. 
Editor of the ‘Liberator. 


Mrs. Little is a Reformer by inherit- 
ance and education. She has been a 
school teacher, a compositor and a home- 
maker, and is now editor of the clean, 
vigorous magazine, “The Liberator,” 
published at Minneapolis, Minn. The 
journal is devoted to the principles of cor- 
rect living and rational methods of treat- 
ing disease. It is an uncompromising foe 
to vaccination, Mrs. Little, like Mr. L. 
H. Penn, President of the National Anti- 
Vaccination society, lost a child thru vac- 
cination, and is now collecting much au- 
thentic evidence that is damaging to the 
practice: 

Mrs. Little’s work is not negative. She 
shows very plainly in her writings that 


sanitary science and not vaccination is 
the true preventive of smallpox. 


The photograph of Mrs. Little is an 
interesting study to the character reader. 
The features have the imprint of a kind 
but determined mind. Such characters 
are not easily turned from the ideals at 
which they are aiming. The brain devel- 
opment shows strong intellectual, esth- 
etic, moral and spiritual powers. She is 
a humanitarian and would not intention- 
ally or knowingly injure any of God’s 
creatures. Her fight is against injustice 
and in favor of truth, justice and for the 
principles which lift humanity to a higher 
plane of life. We trust that she and the 
LIBERATOR may continue in the good 
work of freeing the people from their 
bondage to ignorance and prejudice. 
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Moral Education, 


MAE iM PENDING CATACLYSM. 
Dr. George W. Carey. 


The dry leaves whirl and swirl, 
And seek a safe retreat, 

As sudden gusts blow swift 

Along the dusty road and street. 


The seed once sown by selfishness 
Has blossomed in its bed. 

The fruit is growing, ripening fast— 
Its color crimson red. 

‘The tree of hate bears posionous fruit, 
Life withers ‘neath its shade, 

-\nd those who plant and nourish it, 
Beneath it shall be laid. 


The storm has burst, the cannons roar, 
The earth runs red with blood; 

Is this thy peace, O, Optimist— 
Thy dream of brotherhood? 

Shall competition, hate and strife 
And wars’ dread carange 

Forever write its autograph 
On history’s bloody page? 


Arise. O, man! O woman, great! 
Unfurl co-operation’s flag, 
And let it wave on high; 
And let the new earth onward wheel 
And unity thy cry, 
Toward the blessed goal, 
And let the new heaven’s choir chant 
The Triumph of the soul. 


C—_—_— —— 


TH GOELY OF WAR, 
By Elbard Hubbard. 


Richmond P. Hobson of Alabama, 
graduate of Annapolis Naval Academy, 
Naval Constructor, and Captain by rank, 
wishes the United States to appropriate 
four billion dollars for battle-ships. This 
would give us a navy equal in strength 
to the combined navies of England, 
France and Germany. 

Captain Hobson is a most amiable 
young gentleman, affable, earnest and 
sincere. He is clever in intellect, and 
ready in speech. 


The argument he makes is the argu- 
ment of the professors of Annapolis and 
West Point. Itis a very, very old argu- 
ment. . 


There was once a man who expressed 
this idea better than the Hero of the 
Merrimac, and that man was Julius Cae- 
sar. 

And here it seems necessary to state 
two facts: Captain Hobson is not Jul- 
ius Caesar, and the United States of 
America is not the Roman Empire. 


The value of a statement by any man 
depends largely upon who the man is. 
When Captain Hobson gives reasons 
why this country should have a great 
force of fighting-ships, please bear in 
mind that the business of Captain Hob- 
son is to build and manipulate fighting- 
ships. Hobson says that it takes three 
years to build a battleship. That is true, 
but you can sink one in five minutes so 
effectively that it cannot be raised until 
the last great day. 


Every man exaggerates his own im- 
portance, and the importance of his pro- 
fession, occupation or calling. He thinks 
that his business is the pne necessary 
thing. 

The preachers tell us that the world 
would go into moral dissolution if it were 
not for their profession. Most doctors 
are of the opinion that were it not for 
the science of medicine the race would 
long since have ceased to reproduce it- 
self. The doctors “teach us how to 
thwart nature, just as lawyers show us 
how to evade the law, otherwise we 
couldn’t live out our days. Yet I have 
sometimes thought that the ease with 
which we call in our family physician 
and pour into his large, furry ear our 
tale of woe, instead of learning for our- 
selves how to keep well, has vitiated the 
health of mankind with a weakness not 
peculiar to men of middle age. Also, 
that the preachers, by diverting atten- 
tion from this world to another, have 
taken people from their work and made 
them victims of fear, fever and cold feet. 
Also, that an appeal to the courts for jus- 
tice is futile, since law is one thing, and 
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justice, which is love with seeing eyes, 
does not tarry in town halls. 

However, on all of these points I may 
be in error, being but human, and think- 
ing lightly of that for which I have small 
use. Of course I need health, divinity 
and righteousness in my business, and to 
get these articles, unadulterated, I am 
put to the strait of producing them my- 
self, rather than use those put up in tins. 

Possibly the world would be just as 
well off if all books on medicine were de- 
stroyed, and Emerson’s “Essay on Self- 
Reliance” made the only text book on 
which physicians and preachers should 
be examined to show their fitness; and 
that all law-books should be destroyed, 
and judges who could not pass their 
finals on Browning’s “The Ring and the 
Book,” be disbarred. 

By business I am a teacher and a 
farmer. I think that the noblest occupa- 
tion man can follow is to teach men and 
women how to be happy thru useful ac- 
tivity, and make two ears of corn grow 
where one burdock and two _ jimson- 
weeds grew before. 

Of course I may be all wrong in this, 
but I have to write what I think. I, like 
Hobson, am proud of my business. 

The only man, to me, who is not re- 
spectable, is the man who consumes more 
than he produces. I will admit that there 
was once a time when soldiers were 
necessary to protect the producers. But 
that time has passed—let the soldiers go 
to work; they have sat on the fence and 
watched us hoe long enough. If they 
want any of these potatoes, let them pick 
off the potato bugs—these are the enemy. 

The only foes that threaten America 
are the enemies at home, and these are 
ignorance, superstition and incompe- 
tence. 

The Hobson idea of naval supremacy 
is no new thing. The Spaniards had the 
bee in their bonnet in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. They built at tremendous cost 
their Armada that was to sweep the sea. 
But as I remember history it was sent 
to the bottom of the sea—and suddenly. 


When Captain Hobson has had his 
way and built a navy that will out-top 


any three navies of the world, one of 
two things will happen: The navies of 
the world will combine and wipe us off 
the face of the sea—this, according to the 
general law that athletes die young, gab- 
byjacks get the sedative, bullies get bast-- 
ed, and men who indulge in gun-play are: 
sure to look like pepper-boxes sooner or 
later. 

The second contingency is that this- 
immense navy will divide into two parts- 
and turn on each other. 

This latter is the real menace. 

The man who carries a revolver stands. 
in two grave dangers: Some one willi 
shoot him; he may shoot himself. 

Captain Hobson should hearken to the 
advice of Ali Baba, who says, “My son,. 
if you don’t want to get yourself did,. 
never play the game of the didders.” 

Caesar argued that the purpose of arr 
invincible army was to insure peace, but 
his blood had scarcely dried on the be- 


‘spattered statue of Pompey, before his- 


army was—doing, what? Oh, yes, pro- 
tecting the toilers! 

Not on your life—that magnificent 
army had divided into two parts, and one: 
half, under the leadership of Mark An- 
thony, was giving chase to the other half, 
under Cassius and Brutus. 

It took Mark Anthony and his Roman: 
army two years to reduce and demolish 
the other Roman army; Cassius died im 
battle, and Brutus fell on his own sword. 
Mark Anthony never knew a day’s peace: 
in his life, but died by his own dagger 
nineteen years after the death of Brutus. 

The armies of Rome killed more Ro- 
mans than foreigners. 

The soldiers of America have killed’ 
more Americans, twenty times over, than 
they have foreign foes. 

You, didn’t think of that, 
Richmond ? 

And your father, Richmond, was one 
of thase who fought his own country in 
a fight to a ghastly finish. 

We devastated your fair Southland’ 
until it was but a smouldering ruin, and’ 
we cut that swath of death a hundred’ 
miles wide, from Atlanta to the sea,. 
where only vultures fattened. 


did you,. 
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Would your navy have stopped that 
war, Richmond? 

Ah, no, but civilians—business men of 
good sense—could and would if it had 
not been for soldiers and preachers. 

A preacher is one who is paid to re- 
flect the superstition and ignorance of 
the pew. When he fails to do this, he 
finds himself out of a job, and quickly. 
Commerce is the true civilizing agent, 
not theology. The preachers, North and 
South, stood for war, and every church 
was a recruiting office. 

Had the professed Christians of Amer- 
ica set their faces toward peace, we 
would have had peace. Wendell Phillips, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Gerrit Smith 
and Henry Ward Beecher fairly repre- 
sented the Christian element in the North 
and they clamored for war. I have 
spoken of each of these men in lavish 
words of praise, yet this I say—they 
were fanatics, all, for they were blind to 
justice, and saw but one side of the 
question. They cried out that the slave 
must be made free. This was well, but 
freedom at the expense of murder is not 
well. Neither Phillips nor Beecher would 
admit that there were two sides to the 
question. They wanted to fight—by 
proxy: They knew no cure for the so- 
cial ills of the time but violence. 

No sensible person now admits that 
the story of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” pic- 
tures truth. But the South did not know 
that the real curse of slavery fell upon 
the slave owner. And the North didn’t 
know either one of these truths or the 
other—it was melted in sympathy or 
aroused in wrath by the thought of the 
men in bonds. 

Business men, with simply a firm and 
fair idea of justice, and a willingness 
to give and take, could have adjusted 
every difficulty. But the clamor of sol- 
diers, and those vicarious soldiers, 
preachers, swept Christ, and the spirit of 
Christ, like an avalanche into the sea. 

The soldiers and the preachers had 
their way. The war was fought. 

If Hobson materializes his immense 
Armada, it will be easy to find an excuse 
to play the whole tragedy over again. 


The present war between Russia and 
Japan does not turn on a question of 
freedom of humanity. It is simply this, 
Japan objects to an increase in power or 
the part of Russia. This is an unwritter 
law among nations—no one power must 
be too strong—no one power must dom- 
inate the seas. Hobson’s supreme as- 
sumption is that America can do so, wise- 
ly. We smile. The planets are held in 
place thru the opposition of forces—the 
one thing that makes the universe secure. 

Unlimited power in a man or nation is 
not to be tolerated, nor sought. Lest we 
forget, lest we forget! Our Monroe 
Doctrine is just this, and nothing else 
—power must not be _ overbalanced. 
Switzerland lies safe and secure in her 
beautiful mountains—none dare touch 
her, for to do so would disturb the bal- 
ance of power. Caesar died thru heroic 
treatment administered for acute ambi- 
tion. The end of Napoleon came for this 
one reason—his power disturbed the 
equilibrium that means peace. And the 
allies arose and put him down. Hobson, 
I fear, has never read the history of Na- 
poleon, as written by his gifted neigh- 
bor. Tom Watson, of Georgia. Napoleon 
was whipped because he carried a chip on 
his shoulder. This is the one thing that 
the gods who write the laws of nations 
will not palliate nor excuse-——The Philis- 
tine. 

(9) 


PRACTICE WHAT YOU PREACH 


Benjamin B. Keech in Leslie’s Weekly. 


Have you any plan or notion 
As to how this world should run? 
Have you made a great commotion 
Showing how it may be done? 
Do you live as you’ve directed 
In the good things that vou teach? 
And (to questions you’ve subjected) ! 
Do you practice what you preach? ` 


It is laudable, I’m sure, 
If you’ve any worthy plan 
That, in time, may help secure 
Future happiness for man. 
But if you belie your teaching 
(Please believe it, I beseech) 
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‘You would better give up preaching 
Till you practice what you preach. 


Any one can talk religion, 
Any one can talk reform; s 
But that person's name is legion 
Who can stand and face the storm; 
You will find in every instance 
That your arguments will reach 
To a somewhat greater distance 
If you practice what you preach. 


Many things are advocated 
That will keep the world from sin; 
If you feel quite agitated 
Over the subject, then begin 
To explain the situation 
To your friends, and unto each 
Be a living illustration 
That you practice what you preach. 


—Selected. 
o--—-_—----——- 


PERSECUTED PROGRES SOn =. 


The earnest advocate of any progres- 
sive principles, oftimes become discour- 
aged at the apathy and indifference ot 
the multitude. Let such pause and reflect 
on what are now familiar commonplace 
realities, and consider the romance, 
pathos and tragedy attached to such, 
when these are hidden in obscurity. In 
our short sketch it will be impossible to 
enumerate all who have been sufferers 
in the path of progression, or detail all 
the circumstances of those we may cite. 
We only hope to outline a pleasant and 
profitable study of the entire subject. 

When Galileo strove to upset what he 
perceived to be a fallacy, he was ridi- 
culed, jeered and persecuted in divers 
ways. Finally he was imprisoned and 
given the choice of his life by deserting 
his cause, or death by adherence; after 
considerable torture he gave a disavowal 
on the eve of execution; but on rising 
he whispered to an intimate friend: “The 
earth moves for all that.” When the 
Greeks were at the zenith of their ad- 
vancement in science and art, there came 
on the scene one who claimed to have 
discovered what he styled sympathy of 
sound; he was rebuffed with abundance 
of declamation. ‘Thinking to convince. 


he constructed an ingenious mechanical 
figure, and placed a guitar in its arms. 
On the day appointed the people came 
from far and near td witness the demon- 
stration. At an open window on the op- 
posite side of the street sat the so-called 
fanatic, who played a guitar. Slowly, 
but surely, the mechanism of the figure 
operated, a sound like unto another guitar 
is heard, his idea is a demonstrated fact: 
but, notwithstanding, the crowd seized 
him and drove him to the stake. Today 
we have that same truth put to practical 
utility in the telephone. Every school- 
boy is familiar—more or less—with the 
name of the inventor of the steam engine. 
Watt was reckoned as an expert who 
stood at the head of his profession, and 
as an authority on steam had no compeer. 
There was in his employ a young man 
who advocated locomotion by steam. In- 
credible as it may sound the great master 
declared it was utterly impossible to 
move an engine on wheels.” The lad 
set to work and erected a steam motor 
which he used during his travels; but 
those who heard its snorts and saw it 
whirling thru space said he was 
Will o the Wisp, or one who was in 
league with wizards; he was so sorely 
beaten that he was compelled to abandon 
his idea. Not until serenti inean me 
did the locomotive become an actual real- 
ity under George Stephenson. 

It would be superfluous to recapitulate 
the difficulties and opposition which was 
meted out to Stephenson. 

In steam navigation we have a paral- 
lel in Symington, who had palpable proof 
which was ignored; about thirty years 
after Henry Bell was isucces iae 
same direction; but not without partak- 
ing of some of the pains and penalties of 
progressive thought. Fancy could not 
weave any tale more pathetic than the 
scorn of the learned and the buffetings 
of the mob toward Murdock, who sought 
to introduce the system of lighting by 
gas. When he lit up his own house with 
“his new light” his neighbors deserted 
him because they believed him uncanny. 
After a lapse of fifteen vears werimo amin 
as witness before the Dritish Tense ot 
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Commons in connection with the “Wind- 
sor Gas Bill.” 

Scientific Expert: This man might 
as well try to give us light with a slice 
from the moon. 

Lighting Expert: It is absolutely im- 
possible to have light without a wick. 

Sir Walter Scott, the great novelist, 
sneeringly said: This man proposes to 
give us light from smoke. Not until 
thirty years after was the change inaugu- 
rated. 

Turning to medical science, we have 
aineal example in Dr. Harvey, who 
propounded the idea of the circulation 
of the bleod thru the body, which was 
pooh-poohed for a considerable period 
before its acceptation. [Fiction could not 
portray a more romantic story than is to 
be found in the biography of Anna 
Kingsford, a most remarkable and in- 
teresting personage. She was the first 
woman pioneer in breaking down the 
barriers which hindered her sex from 
even attending classes in medicine or 
surgery. The medical faculty held up 
their hands in horror at the idea, and by 
their hostility caused her much vexa- 
tion; but she was at last successful and 
duiy capped an M. D. Her whole energy 
was devoted in arousing public opinion 
against the brutality of surgerv—at that 
time she aided in launching the great 
crusade of anti-vivisection. i 

The surety of steam as a power of loc- 
omotion and navigation, or of lighting by 
gas never could have been demonstrated 
without certainty of purpose; for cer- 
tainty of purpose leads to application and 
to continued perseverance until attain- 
iment results. It is obvious that the 
claimants or progressors had studied 
each of the respective problems, and that 
the disclaimers had not sought to ac- 
quaint themselves with the claims made. 

We pity all who disregard anything 
whatever without examination, or by per- 
secution, contempt or sarcasm, which are 
the outcome of ignorance.—Wim. Leggat, 
Glasgow. Scotland. 

= —0 


All the world’s a stage, but the parts 
are often badly cast.—The Philistine. 


LIKE 1o WHAT YOU MARJE TE, 


To the preacher life’s a sermon, 
To the joker it’s a jest; 

To the miser life is money, 
To the lemier Ine is tesi 


To the lawyer lites a trial, 
To ihe poet lites a sons, 
To the doctor life’s a patient 
That needs treatment right along. 


To the soldier life's a battle, 

To the teacher life’s a school ; 
Life's a “good thing” to the grafter, 
It's a failure to the fool. 


To the man upon the engine 
ites a lone andeneavy erade; 
It’s a gamble to the gambler, 
To the merchant life is trade. 


Liesa pere to the artist, 

To the rascal life's a fraud ; 
Life perhaps is but a burden 

To the man beneath the hod. 


Life is lovely to the lover. 
To the player life is play; 
Life may be a load of trouble 
To the man upon the drav. 


Life is but a long vacation 

To the man who loves his work; 
Life's an everlasting effort 

To shun duty to the shirk. 


To the heaven blest romancer 
Life’s a story ever new; 
Life is what we try to make it— 
Brother, what is life to vou? 
oi Kiser: 
he oe 
THE FREEZING AND STARVING 
OF WEST iikin CAT DLE. 


From statement of Mr. E. K. White- 
head, at Denver, Colorado, on the 
“Rreezing and Starving of Caie, we 
take the following: 

“There is no blacker stain on the civ- 
ilization of this nation than this. Imagine 
in December a single animal already 
gaunt from cold, hunger and thirst: and 
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of the three the thirst is most terrible. 
Imagine this wretched creature wander- 
ing about on an illimitable plain covered 
with snow, with nothing to eat except 
here and there, buried under the snow, 
a sparse tuft of scanty moss-like dead 
grass; eating snow for days and weeks 
because there is nothing to drink; by 
day wandering and pawing in the snow, 
by night lying down in it, swept by piti- 
less winds and ice storms, always shiver- 
ing with cold, always gnawed with hun- 
ger; always parched with thirst, always 
searching for some thing to eat where 
there is nothing, always staring with 
dumb, hopeless eyes, blinded, swollen 
and festering from the sun’s glare on the 
snow. Imagine that, and imagine your- 
self enduring one hour of it; multiply 
that by twenty-four; multiply that by the 
slow-moving nights and days from De- 
cember to April, if life lasts so long; 
then multiply that by forty million, and 
you have the statistics of the brute suffer- 


ing, in this one way, for one year and 


every year in this unspeakable - trade. 
Take all the brute suffering in the city 
of New York for one year and it would 
not offset that of the cattle on some sin- 
gle ranches in the West in one day. It 
is like the figures astronomers give us— 
meaningless, because we cannot grasp 
them. The mind and heart cannot take 
in what it means. It saddens one for a 
lifetime to see the ghastly corpses of 
starved cattle on the plains, and still 
more ghastly living ones. Poor, fleshless 
shapes, which it seems the strong-cling- 
ing life cannot let go of, their dull brains, 
so sodden with suffering they hardly 
know they suffer still, the very hair on 
their bedies bleached and colorless with 
famine, staggering about with staring 
eyes and listless steps, growing ever 
weaker until they stumble and fall in lit- 
tle heaps of hide and bones, which even 
the coyotes, the scavangers of the plains, 
despise and will not touch. 


“On a single ranch in Texas last win- 
ter, five hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of cattle died. On many ranches half 
were lost; on some, three-quarters; on 
almest all, many; while all the rest went 


down to the very verge of death, and suf- 
fered all its pain without its relief. 

“The owners of these animals are “our 
best citizens,’ foremost in politics, society, 
business and religion, warmly clad, eat- 
ing three square meals a day, and sleep- 
ing in comfortable beds paid for by the 
sufferings of these helpless beasts, de- 
liberately put out where their owners 
know they are dying lingering deaths, 
but enough of whom will survive to make 
a profit. These respectable gentlemen 
bitterly resent any attempt to interfere 
with their business, even by the enforce- 
ment of the law. In some states they 
have succeeded in preventing the enact- 
ment of laws for the protection of dumb 
animals, on the avowed ground that it 
would be bad for their business. 

-—— o 


HERE AND NOY: 


Here in the heart of the world, 
Here in the noise and the din. 
Here where our spirits are hurled 
To battle with sorrow and sin; 
This is the place and the spot 
For knowledge of infinite things; 
This is the kingdom where thought 
Can conquer the prowess of kings. 


Earth is one chamber of heaven; 
Death. is no grander than birth; 
Joy was the life that was given, 
Strive for perfection on earth. 
Here in the tumult and roar, 
Show what it is to be calm; 
Show how the spirit can soar 
And bring back its healing and balm. 


Stand not aloft nor apart: 
Plunge in the thick of the fight, 
There in the street and the mart, 
That is the place to do right; 
Not in some cloister or cave, 
Not in some kingdom above; 
Here on this side of the grave, 
Here we should labor and love. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


ne 
TRUE GIVILIZ TD iOre 


With the real ever before us, there is 
always the ideal. The real has its rise 


é 
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in existing conditions of society; the ideal 
in those conditions that have their rise 
in the innate sense of justice, the good 
will to all mankind, and the contempla- 
tion of peace, harmony and universal love 
and happiness. 

Existing conditions have their rise in 
the dominance of selfish desire and the 
love of sensuous pleasures—conditions 
of more wordliness. These exclude the 
higher and nobler impulses of the soul, 
giving rise to conflicting interests, strug- 
gles for individual supremacy, and de- 
votion to the pursuit of mere sensuous 
pleasures. Such conditions necessarily 
involve the world in war, despotism, 
slavery, extremes of wealth and poverty, 
oppression, crime, disease and manifold 
miseries. 

“And the King shall answer and say 
unto them: ‘Verily, I say unto you, in- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of my brethren, ye have done it un- 
to me.’ ’—(Matt. 25: 31-40.) 

These conditions express the Brother- 
hood of Man—that condition that affords 
the highest degree of happiness to man- 
kind. It is founded on the principle of 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ showing 
that love is the fulfilling of the law, as 
expressed in the Golden Rule. 


True civilization then consists in the 
full, orderly, complete and harmonious 
development, unfoldment and culture o1 
all the bodily powers and mental faculties 
of the human being. Every child is born 
with the germs of these powers and fac- 
ulties, and when so developed, they will 
result in the complete individual; thus 
securing the true civilization. With the 
means supported by nature, therefore, 
and the impulse to its accomplishment, all 
possibilities are within man’s reach. 


The history of the past records one 
continuous struggle of man with his fel- 
low man. This was the inevitable result 
of his undeveloped condition all along 
the ages. His aniinal propensities being 
dominant gave rise to selfish and sensu- 
ous desires, while the moral and spiritual 
nature was held in subjection; yet it man- 
ifested its existence by the worship of 


beings held superior to him, and to whom 
he imagined himself to be subject. 

The incentive to seek happiness was 
never lacking, but he did not know what 
to seek. He sought the satisfaction ‘of 
his desires, but they being selfish and 
sensuous, led him into conflict with his 
fellow men, with the inevitable result of 
war, despotism, and all manner of con- 
flicting interests.and struggles for indi- 
vidual supremacy and personal aggran- 
dizement. 

We can see the cause if we look at it 
rationally; but in our blindness, we at- 
tribute it to ignorance, when it may 
clearly be seen that it has its rise in our 
state of feeling; for as we feel. so we 
think, and as we think, so we act. Soc- 
rates said: “To know the good and not 
pursue it, is akin to madness.” To know 
the good! How many know the good? 
That is the great problem. Prof. Paul- 
sen has written two chapters on the ques- 
tion, “What is Good?” and yet it is un- 
answered. To know the good, everyone 
would pursue it; but the innumerable and 
opposite ways man attempts it, proves 
the fact that men do not know the good, 
for its pursuit would always secure it, 
and true civilization would be realized. 

The good that each one pursues is what 
he thinks will best promote his welfare, 
present and future. In fact, the entire 
business of his life is to seek the good 
(the satisfaction of his desires), and 
avoid the evil he fears will bring him pain 
and misery. But what a chaos of feeling, 
thought and confusion! The multiplicity 
and contraricty of opinions, beliefs and 
accepted dogmas in regard to what is 
good, and, withal, the dominance of sel- 
fish and sensuous desires not only pre- 
vent the solution of the problem, but ne- 
cessitate the continuance of existing con- 
ditions of society. 

How, then, shall we advance civiliza- 
tion? Taking out of account the matter 
of evolution, we discover that human 


‘agency is the direct means of its advance- 


ment, as well as of its decline. Then hu- 
man agency must undergo a change from 
the pursuit of selfish and sensuous de- 
sires to the pursuit of moral and spiritual 
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aspirations. But under existing condi- 
tions, these are dominated by the lower 
order of the feelings. This is the actual 
condition of society the world over; tho 
there are a few who would gladly be will- 
ing to change the order of feeling and 
give the supremacy to the higher order 
of the feelings.: But those who control 
the affairs of life will not have it so. 
Their special interests forbid it; what 
they think is their best good without car- 
ing to consider what is the best good for 
others and will resist any change for the 
good of others. 

Here we have in as few words as can 
express it, the conception of true civiliza- 
tion and the causes that prevent it. The 
history of the development of physical 
science affords a complete lesson if we 
would but heed it. No science was pos- 
sible until the forces that gave rise to its 
phenomena were discovered and recog- 
nized. The movement of the celestial 
bodies was as familiar to the ancients, yet 
astronomy was impossible until the forces 
that kept them in motion was recognized. 
Chemistry was unknown until the forces 
that gave rise to its phenomena, for the 
geocentric theory and the acceptance of 
alchemy were impediments that clouded 
the vision of researchers, and they resort- 
ed to speculative theories. 

Such is the position of mankind in re- 
gard to mental science. The force that 
gives rise to all human interests is not 
recognized, as mechanical and chemical 
forces were not recognized, and theories 
even more absurd, if possible, were ac- 
cepted in regard to ethics that stand as 
impassable barriers to the development of 
ethics. 

These show how slow men are to rea- 
son when they accept error believing it 
to be truth; for few, indeed, can escape 
any delusion, however absurd, if-it were 
taught at the mother’s knee, reiterated by 
teachers, and respected and accepted 
without question at the time in which 
they lived—Banner of Light. 

a E 

“The mother in her office holds the key 
of the soul, and she it is who stamps the 
coin of character. 


REALIZATION 


I had a message for mankind, 
I felt the world should know ; 

It fired my soul with its import, 
And kept my heart aglow. 

A message of Truth and Justice, 
Of Equality and Right, 

To help our old world grow better 
And drive back error’s night. 

I gave my message to the world 
In words the tongue could find, 

But the voice has never uttered 
The all that was in my mind. 


Dream on, oh, toiling mortal! 
Nor think thy dreaming vain; 
Thou shalt find realization 
Upon life’s higher plane, 
Of all hopes and aspirations 
Thou’st cherished here on earth, 
Fruition of the bright ideals 
Which thou hast given birth. 
Dreantongolt, weary montaly 
Thy dreaming shall come true; 
Realization of each one 
Shall yet be civen your 
—Philosophical Journal. 
o 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY 


By this caption I do not refer to the 
philosophy of August Comte, but to hu- 
man life. To realized altruism, or broth- 
erly love. Call it spiritual reciprocity or 
universal kindness. 

This seems to us to cover themw ele 
of human nature, comprehending, on the 
one hand, the duties which each individ- 
ual soul owes to itself, its obligation to 
keep its own integrity, purity and inde- 
pendence, and, on the other, the obliga- 
tions and duties that connect each indi- 
vidual soul abroad to other souls, to home 
and family, to neighborhood, to soc‘ety, 
to one’s country, to the whole brother- 
hood of man. 

On the one hand we have the virtues 
of self-reliance, obedience to the inspira- 
tions of one’s own soul; on the other we 
have the mutual kindness, good will and 
regard for right that hold communities 
together, the affections of home and 
friendship, the sweet charities that carry 
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relief to every form of deprivation and 
suffering, the multiform humanities that 
seek to establish justice and live between 
man and man and to improve and ele- 
vate the condition of the race. 

It is questioned whether this is really 
religious work or the evidence of re- 
ligion? I reply that I know not what 
“Religion” is, if it has not the practical 
allegiance of the human heart’ and life 
to the divine law of love. If it be not to 
keep one’s soul clean and truthful, pure 
and upright, according to the inner light 
and sense of duty which is within; and 
to help other souls to cleanliness and 
purity, to truth, to peace, according to 
the inspirations of that love which flows 
thru us from the inner life—light of 
all, and which is to bind us in one fra- 
ternity with our fellow men. 

We do not live to ourselves alone! No! 
Such a life, even tho it uses few re- 
ligious terms, confesses no “religious 
forms,” is yet in the best sense religious. 
It is truthful and spiritual. 

This very integrity which it has is the 
energy with which it adheres to the law 
of eternal rectitude. This very love 
which inspires its acts, impelling it to 
constant kindnes sand beneficence, is an 
animating example from the very heart 
of infinite love—of the breathing light of 
life. 

Let us have that integrity of spirit, 
that love, and we live day by day in se- 
rene communion with the Eternal Being. 
Our desires are players; our acts are 
worship; our kindnesses are sacraments ; 
our natural growth and advance in 
worthy effort and achievement is our 
growth in “grace,” and death, when it 
comes, is but a step, composedly and fear- 
lessly taken, into the opening secrets of 
the inner life, hidden with the spirit in 


God. 


‘Oh, my mortal friends and brothers! 
We are each and all another’s; 
And the soul which gives most freely 
from its treasure hath the more; 
Would you lose your life, you find it, 
And in giving life you bind it 
Like an amulet of safety, to your heart 
forevermore.” —Light of Truth. 


2 


ORIGIN OF CRIDI LIES IIX ITOT 


The origin of all crime lies back of the 
quick temper which held the knife. 

The origin of crime lies in thot. A 
crime is the result of a series of thots, 
the first of which might have lodged in 
the brain of an innocent child. 

Men who have studied the workings of 
the human mind tell us that each thot 
makes a track upon the brain. That the 
same thot always travels over the same 
path. They tell us that the track deepens 
as the thot passes more and more fre- 
quently over the path until the thread- 
like track becomes a deep rut. 

A wagon track, light at first, if con- 
stantly driven over, becomes a rut. If 
the wheels continue to plow into the 
Garth the track is cut deeper and deeper 
until it is impossible for the wheels to 
roll out of the rut until it reached the end 
of the road. 

It is thus with ruts in the brain. When 
the path is cut too deep the thot must 
follow the old course, wherever it leads. 


The rut may lead to theft. 

The rut may lead to lying. 

The rut may lead to murder. 

Every thot, good or bad, if allowed 
to travel again and again thru the mind, 
leads to some act, good or had. 

Crime has its origin in a thot. 

Great prisons have been built, 
crime still walks among us. 

The habitual wishing to possess what 
belongs to another too often leads to 
theft. 

The ever-present wish to be rid of one 
who is hateful too often leads to mur- 
der. 

Strong walls cannot control crime until 
brick and mortar can control thot. 

And thot is free as the air. It slips 
past the guird, it passes thru the key- 
hole, it scorns the grating, it laughs at 
walls of stone, it knows not the terrors 
of the gallows. 

Prisons cannot save us, the scaffold 
cannot free us, the laws cannot protect 
us from crime. 

Ah, but where the laws are weak you 
are strong. 


but 
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When the walls of the prison are fra- 
gile, you are powerful. 

While the hangman’s rope cannot 
‘choke the life from crime, you can. 

When the desire for the possession of 
what belongs to another comes to you, 
turn it out. Don’t wish for what is not 
your own. Resolve to earn what you 
would have. Thus a different brain 
track is made and this track deepened 
will lead to prosperity, never to theft. 

Man is more powerful than the law. 

We are more powerful than are the in- 
struments of the law. We can control 
thot, and crime begins in thot—Evie P. 
Bach. 

; p= 


VULGARITY A NATIONAL CURSE 


By Joseph Alfred Conwell. 
From “Manhood’s Morning.” 


Vulgarity is a tational curser The 
habit of saying and doing vulgar things 
‘is a common vice. Vulgar yarns, stories 
and jokes, vulgar by-words and smutty 
-phrases and off-color insinuations travel 


like wildfire among the young men. In- 
deed masculine conversation is be- 
smirched with these things. They find 


their way into the newspapers, dime nov- 
‘Ise and much of our cheap literature. Let 
a real smutty joke be unearthed within 
some focus of iniquity in New York and 
it will climb thru the Alleghenies, travel 
thru the Mississippi valley, and over the 
western plains and be: hawked about the 
streets of San Francisco in less than a 
week. It is the debasing and polluting 
feature of the language. Thousands of 
young men think or talk little else. 

Almost all knowledge imparted to boys 
«concerning the sacred relation of the 
sexes, and of the transmitting forces of 
life is clothed in language as vulgar and 
obscene as ever echoed in the streets of 
Sodom. Tt flows like the breath from 
lip to lip, from men to boys, from boys 
to children, until its blighting and damn- 
ing voice is heard upon every side. Asa 
«consequence there is an indelible immoral 
taint in the imagination of almost every 
“mind. 

Vulgar pictures meet the eye every- 
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where. Cigars and tobaeco stores are 
panoramas of artistic lewdness. Adver- 
tisements of cheap theatrical perform- 
ances cater to sensuality almost entirely. 
They are so made because the morbid 
tastes of young men are attracted by the 
carnality which they suggest. 

No bait is more captivating to the 
average young man than a questionable 
picture, and cigarette manufacturers 
have, by offering such as prizes to pur- 
chasers of their goods, wrought an in- 
jury upon youthful minds only surpassed 
by the smoking of their vile and drugged 
concoctions of tobacco. 

The naked bosom of the ball room and 
dance hall and the padded legs in silken 
tights upon the stage simply meet a pop- 
ular demand for such things. Their in- 
fluence upon the moral character of 
young men is such that the devil and all 
his angels might be challenged to produce 
something mare alluring and vile in re- 


- sults. 


y —— 
WHO 1S TO Bika Mies 
By Mary Wood-Allen, M. D. 


The parent must also understand that 
the child’s being discovered in wrong- 
doing does not necessarily imply that he 
is a hardened reprobate. Particularly is 
this true in regard to immorality. The 
child in all probability has been taught 
that it is wrong to lie or steal, and has 
therefore some sense of wrong-doing if 
he commits these offenses. But concern- 
ing himself in the domain of sexual mo- 
rality he has probably had no right in- 
struction. All efforts of his to obtain 
information from his parents have been 
met with falsehood, evasion of denuncia- 
tion. When, therefore, outside of the 
home he has met someone willing to talk 
to him on these subjects, he has no means 
of knowing that the knowledge he ob- 
tains is wrongly given. In the facts re- 
cited to him by his wiser companion there 
is an explanation of his mother’s embar- 
rassment or his father’s reproof of his 
questionings. 

When parents and teachers maintain 
absolute silence concerning the facts of 
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sex and reproduction, they ought to 
know from their own experience that the 
child will seek and obtain the informa- 
tion from less worthy sources, and they 
should not blame him as a deliberate sin- 
ner if the knowledge he obtains ìs pois- 
oned by impurity. It seems unjust, when 
we remember how children are not only 
permitted, but actually driven to seek 
rightful information from polluted 
sources, that they should be considered 
culpable because their moral nature has 
received taint thereby. Let a child be 
discovered in immoral conduct and a 
wave of righteous indignation sweeps 
over the community and justice is only 
satisfed when the hardened reprobate of 
six or ten years of age is expelled from 
school and thrown out on the streets and 
alleys among the outcasts and vagabonds 
“where he belongs.” And yet who has 
been to blame? The child, it may be, to 
some extent, but chiefy parents and 
teachers. 

The blame lies with parents and teach- 
ers and with them lies also the remedy. 
Not in condemnation, or punishment, but 
in instruction and in co-operation to se- 
cure such instruction. The teaching 
must begin with the parent and should 
be continued by the teacher with the 
knowledge and approval of the parents, 
and when the child knows that he can 
learn as thoroly and scientifically of him- 
self as he learns of other facts of nature 
and of science; when the glamour of se- 
crecy is removed, the temptations to evil- 
doing will be greatly lessened and our 
public schools, instead of being secret 
sources of inmiorality thru evil communi- 
cation, will become open fountains of 
good. thru scientific instruction. 


Pe CURSE Or PUT READING. 


By Anthony Comstock. 


I most solemnly declare as my firm 
convicticn that there is no scourge so 
terrible; no foe so much to be dreaded; 
no influence so far-reaching, as the curse 
of evil reading. 

I do not speak alone of the obscene 
and indecent matters, which must trail in 
secret, because of their slimy character; 


but I speak of the sickening details of 
loathsome crimes as published in the 
daily press; of illustrated papers that 
each week seem to run amuck thru the 
daily press, gathering up from these fil- 
thy details subjects for sensational illus- 
trations. 

I speak of criminal advertisements of 
mal-practitioners, which enter our homes 
thru the columns of the daily press, of 
billboards, shop windows and newsstands 
—finger boards to moral leprosy. 

In the heart of every child there is a 
chamber of imagery. The eye and ear 
are open portals to this chamber. Thru 
them the spirit of evil may carry in that 
which is foul and unclean to contaminate 
and destroy it. l 


When these facts are considered, the 
importance and necessity of removing 
from before the eyes of our youth the 
slimy and degrading influences that 
flaunt themselves from billboards and 
newsstands, will be apparent. 

—————o 


Socrates was once asked by a pupil - 


this question: “What kind of people 
shall we be when we reach Elysium ?” 

And the answer was, “We shall be the 
same kind of people that we were here.” 

If there is a life after this, we are pre- 
paring for it now, just as I am today 
preparing for my life tomorrow. 

What kind of a man shall I be tomor- 
row? 

Oh, about the same kind of a man that 
I am now. 

The kind of a man I shall be next 
month depends upon the kind of a man 
I have been this month. 

If I am miserable today it is not with- 
in the rounds of probabilities that I shall 
be supremely happy tomorrow. Heaven 
is a habit. And if we are going to Heav- 
en we would better be getting used to it. 

Life is a preparation for the future; 
and the best preparation for the future is 
to live as if there were none. 

We are preparing all the time for old 
age. The two things that make old age 
beautiful are resignation and considera- 
tion for the rights of others.—The Phil- 
istine. 
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Home Making, 


HOUSEHOLD WORK. 
By Jes E A. Deire, M D. 


“Household work is hardly to be 
classed as intellectual,” said a man teas- 
ingly; “it does not take brains to wash 
dishes.” “It takes brains to endure the 
washing,” was the reply. 

Just so does it take brains in every 
department of home work, from dusting 
to embroidery; and from getting the meal 
when it is planned, to the clearing up 
after; and the brains need to be mixed 
with patience, illimitable. 

Have you ever thought how very much 
a woman’s life is like the menu which 
she must perforce offer up to her family, 
day alter day, year after year? 

Could we know the bill of fare which 
a woman prepares for her family, and 
the manner in which she serves it, we 
would have a pretty fair estimate of her 
characters ler real ee ite woulduncr 
be at all pleasant to be dubbed “The 
bon-bon and sweetmeats woman,” “The 
bread and butter and sauce woman,” 
“Vie imush and miik woman, sore Pic 
pork and beans, or corn beef and cabbage 
woman,” or “The Fried Eggs, doughnuts 
and mince pie woman.” Yet if the world 
had eyes to see it could read all tine in 
the lives of the family over which she 
presides. 

If this be true, we must believe that 
we are accomplishing for ourselves and 
for our families just what our food rep- 
resents in its qualitive value. So much 
of coarseness and unpreparedness; so 
much of froth and nothingness, so much 
of sensible, life-building nerve and 
muscle strengthening power; so much of 
dainty, nerve-exhausting-in-preparation 
dishes that mean little to the family when 
done, with the brains which shouid be be- 
hind it all left out. 


“Tt doesn’t take brains to do house- 
work,” is the world’s version, without a 
laugh. . 

Oh, out it does, and large brains, too, 
to do it as it should be done. It takes 


brains to appreciate that many of the 
children who break down nervously in 
school do so, not as the result of hard 
study and crowding alone, but, partially 
at least, and many times wholly, from 
poor and inappropriate food and a 
hours at home. 

The mother should be such a stud 
of human nature in her family that she 
can rightly divide the contents of her 
larder so as to furnish each member of 
her household with that which is most 
appropriate for his or her upbuilding. 

She needs to know that absence of ap- 
petite means anything but the need of 
concocting dainty dishes to tempt the 
spoiled palate; that it means better the 
withholding of food entirely until a nat- 
ural appetite returns for good, whole- 
some dishes. She should know that alf 
the food wanted under such conditions 
is plenty of water, hot and cold, and aside 
from that full rest of the tired stomach 


“until nature kindly rights,things. 


This simple negative treatment alone: 
would save thousands of lives vearlv 
which are sacrificed thru food slug- 
ging, drug-giving treatment which pre- 
vails the world over. 


The home-keeper needs to know that 
the food which her family should have 
depends largely upon their temperament, 
their occupation, their sex, their habits, 
their surroundings, the clmate. and 
sometimes upon the peculiarites of the 
participant. The father who is going 
to his counting room or office, shut in 
all day, and the one who goes to active 
out-door work, needs a very different bill 
of fare. The man living in a close flat 
in a crowded down-town district, needs 
a vastly different table from the same 
man living in the outskirts of the town 
where the air is fresh and his garden 
claims an hour or two of his time after 
he comes from his work each day. It 
may be that he was brought up on the 
farm and has learned to like the regula- 
tion farm diet, and thinks that is the best 
thing for him, even in his different sur- 
roundings. It is the wife’s duty to so 
skillfully change his dietary and make 
over his tastes that he shall have what is 
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‘best for him in his new surroundings. 

He will soon turn from his sausage 
and buckwheat breakfasts to the fruit, 
cereal, toast and warm drink, with per- 
haps an egg daintily cooked, and declare 
he feels better. The food of the seden- 
tary man should be largely made up 01 
fish and eggs, instead of the hearty, con- 
centrated meat which he has been so fond 
of, the value of the fish being not so much 
in the boasted brain food value as in the 
lighter and more easily digested quality. 
Hot bread and cakes should give place to 
toast or well done, twenty-four hours old 
whole wheat bread, sweet and appetizing. 

I dare to say that any wife with a 
knack and determination sufficient can in 
a very short time change the tastes of 
her husband and make him her ardent 
admirer when he understands the brains 
she is putting into her care of him. 

For brain workers. the good dietary of 
fish, eggs, whole wheat bread, cereals, 
vegetables and fruit is best. In warm 
weather many of the meals can be served 
cold with profit. Bullion made and set 
away until the fat is cooled and skimmed 
off is delicious, served cold, while the des- 
serts in warm weather should be fruits, 
either cooked or uncooked. 

The school children can have nothing 
so good as the fruit and cereal diet, and 
with the now and then child that does 
not take kindly to the cereals, an egg can 
take their place. Milk for drink, or some 
one of the cereal coffees, little meat, but 
plenty of butter and cream, will supply 
them with the building material neces- 
sary and nothing with which to clog the 
digestive tract or cloy the appetite. 

Girls and women need less food than 
men and boys, and it is true that they are 
apt to neglect themselves more often. If 
the father does not come home to the 
midday meal, it is too often just-what- 
happens-to-be-Icft-over, or'a piece of 
bread and butter, and not what she needs 
or is best for her. 

Is it any wonder that our girls, who 
are cmployed in the down-town business 
houses and must depend upon the res- 
taurants for thcir noon-day lunch, are 
pale and thin and soon show signs of 


giving out, when you notice what their 
order is as they come in tired from their 
work. A piece of pic and a cup of coffee, 
perhaps, or doughnuts and tea, or one of 
the light frothy deserts with iced tea, 
swallowed greedily. because it is cool. 
The good. wholesome bowl of soup. 
which would refresh and nourish, or the 
roast beef and chicken sandwiches, are 
passed by, and the milk and baked apples 
and plain bread and butter entirely ig- 
nored for the indigestible and innutriti- 
ous pie and coffee. 

What more needed philanthropy than 
a midday lunch room that will furnish 
only these things that are good and none 
of the others, and at such a reasonable 
price that it will be attractive? 

Milk should be eaten, not drunk; and 
by this I mean taken sip by sip and al- 
lowed time to mix with the juices of the 
mouth before being swallowed. So eaten, 
it becomes one of the most highly digest- 
ible and nutritious foods that can be 
gotten, and a food that is indispensable 
in the dietary of school children who rise 
not very early and need to start for 
school soon after breakfast. Milk eaten 
properly, with their fruit and toast, 
should be all that is necessary, while the 
luncheon as well should not be heavy, 
since their brains will again be very 
active for two or three hours in the after- 
noon. The heartiest meal should be at 
night and not later than half-past five for 
the vounger children, nor than six for 
the older ones and the adults. 

There should be no activity of the 
brain in study for the children in the 
evening, and the young  pcople who 
must have an hour or two after dinner 
will not be troubled if they allow them- 
selves an hour of rest following the meal 
before the study begins. 


This evening study for our children is 
rasing up a generation of nervous dys- 
peptics. who can never be a comfort to 
themsclvcs or any other, and who will 
never be able to do themselves justice in 
the race of life. 

For our voung men and women alike 
there should he taught in all our schools, 
thru the higher grades, a knowledge of 
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food values, fitting each climate, temper- 
ment, sex and condition. This taught, 
fewer homes would generate and nurse 
disease, and men and women would be 
sent into the world with clear brains and 
strong bodies to meet life’s demands.— 
The Home-Maker. 
| eaei 


SOURS 


The White Rose Fruit Soup. 
Strawberries, Sago, 
Pineapple, Sugar. 

In cup of strawberry and one-half cup 
pineapple juice, cook one tablespoonful 
of sago until transparent. Sweeten with 
one tabelspoonful sugar. Cherry, grape 
juice, currant, or cranberry juice can be 
used in place of strawberry juice, and 
lemon or orange in place of pineapple. 


NUT CHOWDER sour: 
Nut Soup Stock, or Nut Butter. 


Eggs, Carorts, 
Tomatoes, Onions, 
Nuttolene, Parsley 
Dissolve one-quarter pound of nut 


soup stock or one-quarter pound nut but- 
ter in one cup of strained tomato Juice, 
heat and add one cup of shredded nutto- 
lene and two hard boiled eggs mashed 
fine. Two small onions and two carrots 
diced and cooked. ‘Tablespoonful chop- 
ped parsley. Heat to boiling point and 
serve. . 


NUT FRENCH SOUP. 


Nut Soup Stock, half-pound can, 

or Nut Butter, half-pound can, 
Tomatoes, I Cup Strained, 
Two Onions, chopped. 

Cook 30 minutes, then add one tea- 
spoonful thyme, half teaspoonful sage, 
three bay leaves, one tablespoonful brown 
flour. 


CREAM OF CELERY OUR 


1 cup of diced celery (cooked), 
I quart milk, I cup cream, 
1 tablespoonful flour, half teaspoon celery 
salt. Boil ten minutes. 


ENTRIBS OR MEAT SUBSE 
TOTES. 


The White Rose Vegetable Roast, 
Brown Sauce. 


Navy Beans, Eggs, 
Dried Green Peas, Bread Crumbs, 
Lentils, “Mixed Nuts, 


Cook until tender one cup beans, lentils. 
and peas, rub thru colander; add to mix- 
ture, one cup of mixed nuts, two eggs, 
one-half cup milk, enough bread crumbs 
to make it stiff. Bake in form of a loaf 
one hour. 


BROWN SAUCE. 


Tomatoes, Konut, 
Onions, Caramel. Cereal Coffee, 
Celery Salt. 

Cook in two tablespoonfuls Konut, one 
sliced onion, until brown; add one-half 
cup stained tomatoes, one cup caramel 
cereal coffee, two cups water, thicken 
with brown flour, season with celery salt ; 
heat and serve. 


NUT MEAP PIES, POTATO Chas 


Potatoes, Protose, Eggs, 
Cream, Nuttolene, Onions,. 
Parsley, Sage. 

Cook and mash five small potatoes, add 
cream and one egg, sage, salt, oil baking 
cups and shape potato mixture around 
the inside of cups. Fill with the follow- 
ing mixture: One-half can protose, one- 
half pound of Nuttolene, add one egg. 
beaten with one-quarter cup milk, salt. 
celery salt, grated onion. Place in cups. 
and cover with the potato mixture, bake 
30 minutes, serve in cups, garnish with 


parsley. 
WALNUT AND LENTIL PAti 
Lentils, ggs, 
Milk, English Walnuts, 


Gluten. 
Cook and mash one cup of lentils, add 


one cup of English walnuts chopped, one 


cup of milk, one egg, salt, and add gluten 

to make stiff. Form into patties and fry 

or bake; serve with tomato or brown 

sauce. 

THE WHITE ROSE NOG 
SEW. 

Potatoes, Green Peas, 
Onions, Nuttolene. 
Cook until tender. 

Add one and a half cups of diced pota- 
toes and one cup of diced onions. Add. 
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one-half cup of green peas and three- 
quarter cup of diced Nuttolene. Pour 
over all a nice tomato sauce. Garnish 
with parsley. 

IDEAL CHILI SAUCE. 
Tomatoes, Celery Salt, 
Onions, Lemons, 

Sugar. 

In one cup of strained tomatoes add 
one-half onion grated, one-half teaspoon- 
ful celery salt, one tablespoonful lemon 
juice,, one tablespoonful of sugar. Cook 
for thirty minutes, thicken with corn 
starch, 

SALADS AND SALAD DRESSING. 

GOLDEN SALAD DRESSING. 

Lemons, Eggs, Sugar. 

Cook one cup lemon juice, one cup 
water and two tablespoonfuls sugar until 
boiling, remove from fire and add two 
well beaten eggs. 


MRS. W. H. NELSON. 


Drugless Medicine, 


MEDICAL ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
NEWSPAPERS. 


Editor Medical World—I have a 
friend who intends launching a newspa- 
per upon the community. He has signi- 
fied his intention of omitting from its 
pages all ads. relating to patent medi- 
cines. I would be pleased ‘to see in a 
future issue of The World why such a 
course would be the correct one to pur- 
sue. The reason for my request is that I 
would like to convert completely this fu- 


ture editor. 
O. N. SCHUDE, M. D. 
Vienna, Mo. 


Any man with brains will admit that 
the “patent medicine business” is one 
that can only exist by fraudulent claims 
made in such a manner as to ensnare the 
ignorant and unwary. Will any man of 
honor assist, encourage, and and abet the 
obtaining of money from those who 
deluded and robbed? The publisher who 
allows such advertisements to appear in 
his sheet actually does this, and the mon- 


should be pitied and shielded, rather than 
ey he receives for the publication of such 
advertisements is “blood money” in alb 
truth. It is taken from those who are not 
only infirm in body, but also in mind; 
could degradation be greater? 

The better class of journals are now 
excluding advertisements of such firms 
as they style “objectionable;” this is un- 
derstood to refer to those who advertise 
means of producing abortion and of re- 
storing “lost manhood.” Of course this 
exclusion is not brought about by the 
lessening of their cupidity, but because 
the public is offended by the insertion of 
such advertisements. We doubt whether 
the firm that advertises a sure method 
of restoring the absent molimen does as 
much actual harm as those firms which 
advertise sure cures for cancer and tu- 
berculosis. It is not a different matter 
at all; to exclude the one and to allow 
the insertion of the other is to attempt 
making a distinction without a difference. 
Hence, those journals which act logi- 
cally, exclude all medical advertisements, 
because they well know that honorable 
men who propose doing what is right, do 
not advertise. Thus they face the issue 
squarely, and do not dodge it in any par- 
ticular. It is well known that some ot 
the most barefaced and preposterous 
schemes to delude the public by medical 
advertisements are heralded in the re- 
ligious press; great the shame.—Medi- 
cal World. 

——e a 


GOOD BLOOD MEANS HEALTH 
TO MEE PARES. 


Blood, living blood, is a wonderful 
germicide. Micro-organisms cannot live 
in healthy, living blood; but stagnant 
blood, blood which is impure, poorly 
nourished, is the very best agent in which 
to grow the majority of the bacteria and 
micro-organisms. Given a congestion, 
and we have a partial stagnation of the 
blood stream, which, if unrelieved, may 
lead to complete arrest of the flow and 
the condition most favorable to the devel- 
opment of disorders due to the multipli- 
cation of micro-organisms. This an- 
swers the question which may arise, 
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“How about disorders such as typhoid 
fever, measles, and others due to micro- 
organisms?” An individual in good 
health does not acquire any such condi- 
tion. Health in some part of the body 
must run below par, otherwise the micro- 
organism will not obtain a lodgment or 
suitable nidus for growth and develop- 


ment.—Eastern Osteopath. 
er eee 


INDIGESTION. 


Indigestion is a sort of bugbear to 
many members of the profession, simply 
because they attempt to treat all cases 
alike. When a patient with dyspepsia 
calls upon you for treatment, it is first 
necessary to find out the real cause of the 
trouble. One man has indigestion be- 
cause he eats too much animal food; an- 
other because he consumes an excess of 
starches or “sweets. 

A man may have indigestion as a re- 


sult of constipation, caused by inatten- 


tion to the bowels. He has no regular 
time to go to stool, consequently the act 
of digestion is in complete, and this ne- 
glect reacts on the whole function. An- 
other man owes his indigestion to exces- 
sive use of stimulants, tea, coffee, alco- 
holic beverages, or tobacco. Still an- 
other may suffer from an accumulation of 
mucus in the bowels. 

Want of outdoor exercise is a very 
common cause of indigestion. The habit 
of bolting the food and gulping down 
large quantities of ice-cold water at meal 
times are also considerable factors in 
bringing about this troublesome com- 
plaint. Eating. between meals and tast- 
ing favorite dishes after hunger has been 
satisfied weakens the digestive organs. 

The majority of people suffer from 
some form of indigestion, for which there 
is a multiplicity of causes. No perma- 
nent relief can be given unless the cause 
is gotten at. The physician who would 
be successful cannot have hobbies and 
fads about the treatment of indigestion. 
He must lay theories aside and study the 
case. Treatment must be based on the 
actual condition of the patient. 

The fact is, indigestion offers a first- 
class ficld for the specialist. Many chron- 


ic diseases hinge on some old neglected 
form of indigestion. Many people tol- 
erate chronic indigestion in the belief 
that their sufferings are inevitable; oth- 
ers because they have doctored unavail- 
ingly. Set yourself to get at the facts 
when consulted, for the relief of indi- 
gestion. Do not attempt to treat on con- 
ventional lines, or to have one treatment 
for all. 

Especially do not overlook the real 
value of olive oil in the mucous form of 


indigestion.— Medical Brief 
= 0 


We grow old because we do not 
know enough to keep young, just as we 
become sick and diseased because we do 
not know enough to keep well, says Ori- 
son Swett Merden, in Success. Sickness 
is a result of ignorance and wrong 
thinking. The time will come when a 
man will no more harbor thoughts that 
will make him weak or sick than he 
would think of putting his hands into 
fire. No man can be sick if he always 
has right thoughts and takes ordinary 
care of his body. If he will think only 
youthful thoughts he can maintain his 
youth far beyond the usual. period. 

If you would “be young when old” 
adopt the sun-dial’s motto: “I record 


none but hours of sunshine.” Never mind 
the dark and shadowed hours. 


Forget 
the unpleasant, unhappy days. Remem- 
ber only the days of rich experiences, let 
the others drop into oblivion. 

It is saidethat “long livers are great 
hopers.” If vou keep vour hope bright 
in spite of discouragements, and meet 
all difficulties with a cheerful face, it 
will be very difficult for age to trace its 
furrows on your brow. There is longev- 


ity in cheerfulness—The Crisis. 


Schools and colleges in the past have 
largely made life irksome to the student. 
Punishments, threats, and dreadful ex- 
aminations have been so much in evi- 
dence, that there has been an cager desire 
to get thru school and out of it. We 
only go back to the thing that has given 
us pleasure. Many college men got their 
education in college—and often never ac- 
quired any afterward.—Thie Philistine. 
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Youth's Department, 


THE MODERN CHILD. 


Born Scientifically, 
Studied terrifically, 
Clothed very carefully, 
Dieted sparefully, 
Aired systematically, 
Bathed most emphatically, 
Played with quite drearily, 
Steeped in gentility, 
Sweet infantility, 
Punished spencierially, 
Santa banished, 
Mother Goose vanished, 
Where are the babies, 
The real human babaies 
The olden times knew? 


Harnessed scholastically, 
Drilled superdrastically, 
Cultured prodiguously, 
Lectured religiously, 
‘Classified rigidly, 
Reasoned with frigidly, 
Loved analytically, 
Listended to critically, 
Dosed with the “ologies,” 
Rushed thru the colleges, 
Crammed pedagogically, 
“Finished” most logically. 
Where is the childhood, 
The fresh, happy childhood, 
The olden time knew? 


Children successively 
Reared thus aggressively, 
Posing eternally, 

Weaned infernally, 
Planned for initially, 
“Formed” artificially, 
Will they submit to it? 
Never cry “Quit” to it? 
Will not analysis 

Stop from paralysis? 

Till our distraction 

Ends with reaction 
Brings back the childhood, 


The bright, careless childhood 
The olden time knew.—Ex. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED AT 
HOME. 


A young fellow who had got into the 
habit of spending all his evenings away 
from home, was brought to his senses 
in the following way. One afternoon his 
father came to him and asked him if he 
had any engagement for the evening. 
The young man had not. “Well, Pd like 
you to go somewhere with me.” The 
young man himself tells what happened. 

““All right,’ said. Where shall I 
meet you?’ 

“He suggested the Grand Hotel at 
half-past seven; I was there. When he 
appeared, he said he wanted me to call 
with him on a lady. ‘One I knew quite 
well when I was a young man,’ he ex- 
plained. 

“We went out and started straight for 
home. 

“ ‘She is staying at our house,’ he said. 

“T thought it strange that he should 
have made the appointment for the 
Grand under those circumstances, but I 
said nothing. 

“Well, we went in, and I was intro- 
duced with all due formality to my 
mother and my sister. 

“The situation struck me as funny and 
I started to laugh, but the laugh died 
away. None of the three even smiled. 
My mother and sister shook hands with 
me, and my mother said she remembered 
me as a boy, but hadn’t seen much of me 
lately. Then she invited me to be 
seated. 

“Tt wasn’t a bit funny then, altho I 
can laugh over it not. I sat down, and 
she told me one or two anecdotes of my 
boyhood, at which we all lauhged for 
a little. Then we four played games for 
a while. When I finally retired, I was 
invited to call again. I went upstairs 
feeling pretty small and doing a good 
deal of thinking.” 

“And then?” asked his companion. 

“Then I made up my mind that my 
mother was an entertaining woman, and 
my sister a bright girl. 

“I’m going to call again. I enjoy their 
company and intend to cultivate their ac- 
quaintance.”—Purity Advocate. 


a) 
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T CORRPONEEN GEISHA: 
USET Ni 


HOW TO 


By Josephine Turck Baker, 
Editor of the Magazine, “Correct Eng- 
lish: How to Use IT.” 
Evanston, Illinois. 
Copyright, 1904, by Josephine Turck 
Baker. 


ARTICLE II. 


COMMON ERRORS OF THE 
CARELESS or a Ake 


The verb “to lie” seems to be in gen- 
eral disrepute; undue preference being 
shown to the verb “to lay.” 

Our careless speaker tells us that he 
is “laying down;” but he doesn’t say 
“what.” He prefers to leave us in doubt 
rather than to acknowledge that he is 
“lying.” <A little study will enable one 
to master the difficulties of “lie” and 
“lay,” altho an instance is recalled of 
an earnest student who left 
standing in the middle of the room be- 
cause she could not remember whether 
she should command him to lie down or 
to lay down. Fortunately, the poor an- 
imal had sufficient independence of spirit 
to lie quietly down? 

In order to understand when to use 
lie and when to use lay, it is necessary 
to remember: First, that “to lie” means 
“to rest,” while “to lay” means to cause 
“to rest;” and, secondly, that the past 
tense of “lie” is not l-a-i-d but l-a-y, and 
that the past participle of “lie” is not 
l-a-i-d but l-a-i-n. Thus, I am going to 
lie down. I lay (not laid) down yester- 
day. I had just lain (not laid) down 
when you called. An exposition of “lie 
and lay” is given in this issue in order 
that the careless speaker may be able to 
determine whien he is “lying,” and when 
he isn’t. 


GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 
Lie amd lay, 


“Lie” means “to rest;” “to recline.” 
“Lay” means “to cause to rest, or to lie.” 
The principal parts of “lie” are: 
Present: Lie. 
Past: Lay. 
Present Participle: 


2) bt 


Lying. 


her dog 


Past Partigiple: Tarn 
The principal parts of “lay” are: 
Present: Lay. 


Past: Laid. : 
Present Participle: Laying. 
Past Participle: Laid. 


Note.—“Lie” is an intransitive verb 
and expresses'inaction. “Lay” is a trans- 
itive verb and expresses action. 

Examples: 

Lie (intransitive), 
recline.” 

I am going to lie down. 

I lay down yesterday. 

I was lying down. 

He is lying down. 

I had just lain down when you called. 

Lay (transitive), to cause “to lie.” 

I will lay the book where I found it. 

We laid the money on the table. 

He is laying the carpet. 

I have laid the books on the shelf. 

Lie (to rest). 

Presentamuteie: 

Past: Lay. 

Note.—“Lay” and not “laid” is the 
form of the past tense of the verb “to 
lie.” Example.—She told me to lie down 
and so I lay down for a few minutes. 

Lay (to cause to lie). 

Present: Lay. 

Past<) War 

Note.—“Laid” is the form of the past 
tense. 

She told me to lay the book down, 
and I laid it on the table. 

Lie (to rest) and lay 
rest). 

Examples: 

You will find the book: lying (resting) 
where I laid it (caused it to lie). 

I laid (caused to lie) the book on the 
table, where it has lain (rested) ever 
since. 


“to rest,’ or “to 


(to cause to 


0— 
GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


I will be neat. 

I will do honest work. 

I will not have tle blues. 

I will keep my mind clean. 

I will be master of myself. 

I will learn to love good books. 

I will never even shade the truth. 
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I will get up every time I fall. 

I will be punctual in all things. 

I will be courteous to old people. 

I will never spend more than I earn. 

I will not acquire another bad habit. 

I will not let my temper control me. 

I will be agreeable and companion- 
able. 

I will know well some honest business. 

I will not become habitually suspicious. 

I will not overrate or undervalue my- 
self. 

I will not be a whining. fault-finding 
pessimist. 

We will not swear. 

We will not use slang. 

We will not lose our tempers. 
i We will not handle the truth careless- 
y. 

We will not laugh at the mistakes of 
others. 

We will not say anything to make an- 
other unhappy. 


We will not gossip or say mean things 
about folks. 

We will not fidget, or fuss so as to 
disturb others. 


We will not let a day pass without 
doing something to make somebody more 
comforted.—Selected. 

—————0 


A FATHER’S IDEAL FOR HIS BOY 
OF TWELVE. 


In looking forward to the time in my 
boy’s life when he will emerge out of 
childhood into youth certain convictions 
and ideals have taken shape with regard 
to what I want him to be and to know: 
and with the clearer apprehension of 
those ideals the desire to see them real- 
ized has strengthened. I want him at 
the age of twelve to be a physically well 
developed, perfectly healthy, dependable 
affectionate boy, straightforward in 
character, with buoyant spirits, interest- 
ed in the right kind of things. 

_ His health is to be established by hav- 
ing him spend his days as far as possible 
out of doors in all weathers; by provid- 
ing a plain but generous dict at regular 
hours; by requiring daily abundant use 
of cool water for bathing and drinking, 


and by securing long nights of unbroken 
sleep in a room flooded with fresh air. 

It is my conviction that up to the age 
of twelve a boy can get the education he 
needs better by doing things than by 
studying about them. That is, by var- 
ious forms of interested physical activity, 
both of work and play. The chief thing 
I want my boy to learn is how to work, 
how to apply himself to an appointed 
task until it is done or his time is up. 
The task ought not to be made too hard 
nor the time too long for undeveloped 
powers of application and endurance; but 
within proper limits, even at this age, a 
boy can begin to learn the great lesson 
that lies at the foundation of all high 
achievement. 

The chief thing I desire in the way of 
knowledge gained from books is that he 
shall have learned to love to read, and 
that his taste shall be formed by reading 
the best. 

To sum up briefly: I want my boy 
during childhood to be established in 
good health, good habtis, good thots, by 
outdoor life, with many and = varied 
kinds of physical activity; by reading 
and comradeship with his parents; by 
companionship with other boys; witlr 
enough instruction in reading, mathe- 
matics and music in the public school to 
bring him up to his school grade at the 
age of twelve. But I want his home to 
be the central and the supreme influence, 
the place where he will get his ideas of 
life, his point of vicw and his ideals.— 


Edward E. Bradley. 


But when the sun is fierce and high, 
Some people long for lemonade, 
And some for fancy drinks, 
And some for soda—with the aid 
Of sundry wicked winks— 
But when the sun is fierce and high, 
*Tis then my fancies turn 
To buttermilk ; ’tis then I sigh 
For nectar from the church. 
—Coleman’s Rural World. 
a 
Are you going to be a promoter of 
public beauty this season? The best 
place to begin this is right at home in 
the dooryard. 
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CHARACTER THE MEASURE 
OF SUCCESS. Wealth is far from 
being the measure of success; indeed, a 
true success is a developed character, a 
high and noble manhood, that ministers 
to the great heart of humanity. There 
are thousands of poor, retiring men and 
women who have done more for the 
comfort of their fellows than any proud 
and arrogant millionaire.—Phrenolog- 
ical Journal. 

ooo 

If a man really wants to know what 
the community thinks of him, ali he has 
to do is to run for office; and then read 
the newspaper items about himself.—Se- 
lected. 

— 0 

How many thousands there are who 
live out a whole life and have nothing to 
prove it by, only that they have had the 
mumps, the measles, and perhaps the 
chickenpox. 

ee 

He who criticises, be he ever so honest, 
must suggest a practical remedy or he 
soon descends from the height of a critic 
to the level of a common scold.—Elbert 
Hubbard. 


—— 0 mm 
“Our grand business undoubtedly is: 
not to seek for that which lies dimly in 
the future, but to do that which lies 


clearly at hand.” —Carlye. 
== Sa 


“Don’t be too hard on the boy. You 
must remember that he hasn’t reached 
the age of reason.” 

“I know that. He has reached the age 
of excuses.”—Kansas City World. 

———— 

Bacon—“That dog seems to have al- 
most human intelligence.” 

Egbert—“How ?” 

Bacon—Why, he doesn’t seem able to 
keep a scent.”—Yonkers Statesman. 

n o 

Don’t wait to go to heaven. You 
may be badly disappointed when you die 
to find that you have faded out of the 
opportunity. Try to live here as you 
expect to live in the hereafter. There 
may then, perhaps, sometime be no tran- 
sition necessary. 


TOO EXPENSE is 


“Hello, Billson! Is it true that you are 
going to get married? 

“Not much! I can’t afford it.” 

“But you draw a good salary.” 

“Yes. But women spend so much 
these days I couldn’t stand the pace. It 
costs too much to clothe them in the lat- 
est fashion.” 

With which remark Billson lighted a 
1o-cent cigar, paid for two rounds of 
drinks and proceeded to lose seven 
straight games of billiards—Commoner. 

en 

It’s good to have money and the things 
money will buy, yut it’s good, too, to 
check up once in a while and make sure 
you haven’t lost the things that money 
won’t buy. When a fellow’s got what 
he sets out for in this world, he should 
go off into the woods for a few weeks 
nowandthento make sure he’s still a man, 
and not a plug hat and a frock coat and 
a wad of bills—Saturday Evening Post. 

o e 

There’s nothing gained by fretting, 

Gather your strength anew, 

And step by step go onward, 

Let the skies be gray or blue. 
ae 

You want to be rich? Strive to pos- 
sess yourself and you will be it. You 
desire power? In your heart there is a 
vacant throne; ascend it. Then you will 
be lord over a Kingdom which has no 
borders——O. v. Leixner. 

— 
Duty, like a strict preceptor, 

Sometimes frowns, or seems to frown; 
Chose her thistle for thy sceptre, 

While youth’s roses are thy crown. 

—Wordsworth. 


There are a thousand ways of lying, 
but all lead to the same end. It does 
not matter whether vou wear lies, tell 


lies, act lies of live lies, you character 


is ruined all the same.—Success. 
gh 
Man is but a parasite upon a speck of 
dust whirling in infinite space. Who will 
deny that in infinite space there are high- 
er beings than man?—Bigelow. 


€ 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Bitterly deploring the prevailing indif- 
ferences to the sufferings of dumb ani- 


mals, the Rev. Minot J. Savage, in his ° 


pulpit in Unitarian Church of the Mes- 
siah, New York, paid his respects with 
especial vehemence to women who wear 
birds in their hats; to rich men who dock 
their horses’ tails, and to Englishmen 
who “come here to kill something with 
Buffalo Bill.” 

“Men want their horses to make fine 
appearances in the street,” said Dr. Sav- 
age, “so they adopt the overhead check, 
put in their mouths a bit that causes tor- 
ment, so that they will appear all rest- 
less; they dock their tails, they do all 
sorts of cruel things purely out of vanity 
to make a finer display on the street. 

“T wish those people who do these 
things could have some parallel thing in 
their own case for a little while, a bit in 
their own mouths, their own heads tip- 
ped back and held there until it was tor- 
ture. 

“Tender hearted and loving women are 
the most pitiless sinners of all. Certain 
birds are put to death for their plumage 
just at the time of year when it means 
suffering and starvation and death for 
their helpless young. And women who 
would faint at the sight of a drop of 
blood, and call themselves religious, will 
deck themselves out with these trophies 
of atrocious cruelty and then come into 
the house of God and bend their heads 
meekly in a hideous mockery of devo- 
tion. 

“There has never been a period in hu- 
man history when animals have been so 
abused, so maltreated, so neglected, 
treated so inhumanely as they have been 
in Christendom for the last 1900 years. 
It has grown into a habit in Christendom 
simply to kill something. Today some- 
body has said that the young English- 
man, when he has nothing more import- 
nat to do, says, ‘Let us go and kill some- 
thing. That is his idea of having a 
good time. And so they come here with 
Buffalo Bill in the Rocky Mountains 
purely for the delight of killing some- 


thing. 


“We have trained horses, domesti- 
cated the dog and cat and many other 
animals merely for our own amusement. 
Have we a right to take possession of 
these independent lives? Whether it is 
right or not, is it not perfectly clear that 
we have no right to make slaves of them 
first and then be inhumanely cruel aft- 
erwards?”—Humane Journal. 


ee 
AMSVI ASIII AMOS, SOMME. 


This society was started under the 
auspices of the Chicago First Aid So- 
ciety, an organization of which mention 
has already been made in this paper and 
which is now merged into national or- 
ganization. 

This society bids fair to become to 
municipalities what the, Red Cross is to 
the army. Any person may be enrolled 
in its membership and receive instruction 
which will enable him to be of service 
to humanity in case of accident or mis- 
hap. 

Mr. Howe says that 30,000 persons are. 
killed in the world every year by acci- 
dent and 3,000,000 are injured. This 
fact, he says, is of itself cause enough 
for the education of the masses in meth- 
ods to be used in relief work. 

The purpose is not to supplant the 
physician, but to provide temporary re- 
lief till the physician can reach the vic- 
tim. In this way, Mr. Howe says the 
physician will be assisted in his work of 
relies, 

It is the intention to form classes in 
the hospitals and in the large factories 
where lectures will be delivered by noted 
men who will give their time and serv- 
ices free; purely out of love for the race. 
The headquarters of the society will be 
in the future at 934 Fine Arts building. 
—Humane Journal. 

ee 

The laborer uses his muscles so much 
as to draw the blood to all parts of the 
body and so is a good sleeper. In fact, 
most laborers use their brains too little. 
If they would think more and study more, 
it would kindle up their finer forces, ren- 
der them more happy and skillful, and 
lengthen their lives—Dr. Babbitt. 
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Our Boys and Girls, 


THE MARCH WIND’S MESSAGE. 


Lella Marler. 


“Do you know any boys named Fred ?” 
asked Nellie in a very serious tone one 
day, as we sat in our big chairs in front 
of the glowing fire-place. 

“Yes, I told her, “I have a very dear 
<ousin named Fred.” 

“Have you honestly?” said she. 

“Yes, truly I have,” I answered very 
seriously. 

“Im ever so glad,” continued Nellie, 
because if you have a Fred, I know you'll 
like my Fred and be good to him. You 
will now, won’t you?” and her big blue 
eyes looked into fhine earnestly. 

“Yes, sweetheart,” I said, drawing her 
little curly head over on my,arm. “But 
who is your Fred? Tell me all about 
him. Will you?” 

“Course I will,” said Nellie, watching 
the fire with dreamy eyes. Then she was 
quiet for a few minutes. 

“Say, Aunt Kate,” she said at last, 
looking into my face again, “do you 
b’lieve in fairies?” 

“I suppose so,” said I. “But I thought 
you were going to tell me about your 
Fred. It isn’t all a fairy story, is it?” 
And as I smiled into little Nellie’s face 
she became very grave again. 

“Why, you see, Aunt Kate,” she ex- 
plained, “it’s a fairy story, what is true. 
I know it’s a true fairy story ’cause Fred 
told me himself.” 


“All right, deary, go on. It must be 
true if Fred told you. Tell me the 
story.” 

“Well, you see, Aunt Kate, it’s like 
this,” And then Nellie settled herself 
comfortably and told me her fairy story, 
just as I am now telling it to you. 


“Fred is my play fellow, and he lives 
at Mr. Jones’ place in that big, old ugly 
house just across the street’ from our 
house. Mama likes Fred ’cause he don’t 
swear or throw sticks at my kitty; and 
so she lets him come over and play with 
my blocks and read me stories from the 


-good boy he is. 


Christmas book that grandpa gave me. 


“Now I must tell you first how I 
found Fred; else you can’t tell what a 
You see my pussy cat, 
Trixy, is a-most awful cat to run away 
and get into trouble with mean boys and 
big dogs. Well, Trixy was out on the 
street and a big dog chased her up in 
a tree and when I.ran to get her the big 
dog barked and I was dreadfully scared, 
and I ran into Mrs. Jones’ place. And 
Fred,—well, he heard me by the gate, 
*cause I cried a little bit when I saw the 
big black dog trying to kill my pretty 
kitty. And Fred came and chased the 
old dog away and took Trixy home for 
me; and he helped me feed her. And 
I showed him my two white rabbits, and 
our cherry tree, and my new doll, and 
that’s how I found Fred. 


“And then when Mama told Fred to 
come over, he told me all about the big 
house where he lives. And that’s where 
the fairy story happened. 


“You see, Aunt Kate, Fred’s mama 
and papa are dead and old Mr. Jones 
is Fred’s Uncle Jack. Fred lives there 
and goes to school. And he is a good 
boy and very happy now, but he was 
most awfully sad before the fairy story 
happened. Fred sleeps up stairs in the 
big ugly house, and you know it is a big, 
cold room up there, and it is a bad place 
for a little boy to sleep, in the winter. 
And when Fred would be asleep the 
wind would wake him up and it would 
‘moan pitiful’ Fred said. And it would 
come up the stairs and go thru the 
windows and it sounded like some poor 
live lady. And the old windows would 
rattle and the dead vines, on the shut- 
ters would crack and the whole place 
would sound frightful. And Fred would 
get scared and cry, and think there must 
be ghosts under the bed. But his uncle 
was mean to him and made him sleep 
up there, anyway. And one night when 
he was sleeping he saw a real fairy. The 
wind groaned and groaned and then in 
came the fairy with a long gray dress 
on; and she looked just like the wind 
would look, if you could see it. And 
she groaned just like the wind, and oh 
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she was dreadfully cold. And when she 
looked at Fred he was scared most to 


death; and then she said to him: ‘Little 
boy, you are sad, and I have come to 
tell you how to be happy.’ And she told 
Fred that she was the March wind and 
she said what made her so cross and 
ugly was ‘cause she had to hate every- 
body. She said she would always have 
to be ugly. But she told Fred that he 
could be pretty and very happy if he 
wanted to be; but it was a great secret. 
Then she came close to him and she was 
so cold she almost froze him. And she 
whispered the secret in his ear. And you 
can’t guess what it was. All she said 
was, ‘Love everyone.’ Then she told 
Fred that if any one was unkind to him, 
he must love them and they would be 
good. If he did not have any friends, 
he must love someone and they would 
be his friends and would love him. She 
said if he was in trouble he must al- 
ways think, ‘I love everyone, and I love 
God,’ and then she said someone would 
help him. She said that as long as he 
thought, ‘I love you,’ wherever he went 
he would find friends. And she said 
those very words, ‘I love vou,’ would 
help to make him a good man, and make 
everyone love him. And then the fairy 
went away and when Fred woke up he 
was most froze for the window was wide 
open. And Fred wondered if his dear 
mama had been back again, ’cause she 
was the only one who used to say ‘I love 
vou, to Fred. And then he ’membered 
the fairy and he wondered if she was 
honestly the March wind and if she had 
told him the truth; or he wondered if 
it was all just a dream. But Fred 
thought she must be a really true fairy. 
So he tried to do just what she told him. 
And course Fred’s just a little boy, just 
my playfellow, and I guess maybe you 
might think he just dreamed it all. But, 
Aunt Kate, she was a sure enough fairy 
all right, for what she told Fred, hon- 
estly happened. And now Fred is hap- 
py again, just like he used to be when 
his own lovely mama used to teach him 
to say his prayers and used to kiss him 
good-night and say ‘I love you.’ 


“Fred can ’member just as well how 
he felt and he said he feels glad just 
the same way, now, when my mama 
kisses him and says, ‘I love you.’ And 
Aunt Kate, I love everybody, too. I love 
papa, and mama, and Fred, and you, and 
oh—everybody. And everyone loves 
me, too, Aunt Kate. Don’t you think 
so? And so I am most sure that it must 
be a true fairy story.” 


Book Reviews, 


THE ATTAINMENT OF WOM- 
ANLY BEAUTY OF FORM AND 
FEATURES. The cultivation of per- 
sonal beauty based on hygiene and health 
culture, by twenty physicians and spe- 
cialists. Edited by Albert Turner, the 
publisher of Health Culture. 284 pages, 
$1.00. The Health-Culture Co., 151 
West 23d St., New York. 

The fourth edition of this book, re- 
vised and enlarged, is before us and we 
hope it will pass thru a thousand more 
editions. Every girl and woman should 
read it, and many valuable suggestions 
for men are contained in it. If the ex- 
cellent advise of this book were univer- 
sally followed there would be no further 
use for cosmetics and patent medicines. 
This book is a positive educator; it tells 
what to do in order to obtain health and 
real beauty. It can be obtained for the 
price of a bottle of patent medicine and 
should be read by every woman. 


CONSUMPTION, a Curable and 
Preventable Disease. by Lawrence F. 
Flick, M. D. Published by the author 
at 732 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 295 
pages, cloth, $1. 

This is a book for the layman, and 
contains much valuable information 
about the dread disease consumption. 
This book has a mission; it is written in 
plain language and is full of interest 
from beginning to end. The author 
shows clearly that the function of many 
germs in the body is as mere scavengers 
to change the dead organic matter to the 
inorganic state. The real dangers of 
tuberculosis are pointed out by the au- 
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thor and the most scientific method of 
treating the disease is explained. He 
emphasizes the importance of building a 
strong body so as to be immune from 
consumption and all other diseases. It 
is a book well worth reading. 


EPITAPHS, by Frederick W. Ung- 
er. Published by the Penn Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia. 169 pages, cloth, price 
50c. 
The book is a collection of odd and 
amusing epitaphs collected from all parts 
of the civilized world. Here is a sam- 
ple: 

“Little boy, pare of skates, 

Broken ice, golden gates. 

“Little girl, box of paints, 

Sucked her brush, joined the Saints. 
“Bigger girl, healthy bloom, 

Belt too tight, early tomb.” 

Here is another one containing a les- 
son to humanity: 
“Here lies John Racket 
In his wooden Jacket 

He kept neither horses nor mules; 
He lived like a hog, 

And died like a dog, 

And left all his money to fools.” 

VACCINATION A CURSE and a 
menace to personal liberty, with statistics 
showing its dangers and criminality, by 
J. M. Peebles, A. M., M. D., Ph. D. 326 
pages, cloth, $1.50. 

Dr.. Peebles has lived four score years 
or more and has been around the world 
four times. He has been a practicing 
physician for half a century and speaks 
as one having authority. The book con- 
tains an abundance of evidence against 
vaccination from the most eminent au- 
thorities in the world. Isolation and san- 
itary science are rapidly displacing vac- 
cination. The sentiment against this 
blood poisoning process is growing 
strong among intelligent physicians and 
laymen; this book will do much toward 
abolishing the practice of vaccination. 

POLITICS IN NEW ZEALAND. 
Being the chief portions of the political 
parts of the book entitled “The Story of 
New Zealand,” by Prof. Frank Parsons 
and C. F. Taylor, M. D. 108 pages, il- 
lustrated, 25 cents. Published by C. F. 


Taylor, 1520 Chestnut street, Philadel-- 
hia. 

The book is full of valuable informa-- 
tion on the history óf the political de- 
velopment of the best governed country ` 
in the world. The book is well worth: 
to any student of economics, many times- 
the price asked. 


THE GOSPEL OF CAUSE AND- 
EFFECT, or the Philosophy of Re-. 
wards and Punishments Here and Here- 
after, by Thomas H. Nelson. 283 pages,. 
price $1.00. Grace Publishing Com-- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The author of this book writes from- 
the true religious viewpoint and shows- 
the relationship between theological doc- 
trine and the various sciences that are- 
inseparable from the everyday life of all: 
persons. Religion thus interpreted’ 
should appeal to every human being 
whether he be a member of any denomi- 
nation or not. This book can be read 
with profit by everybody as it is a true- 
interpretation of religion. 


MEATLESS DISHES. Being a col- 
lection of tested recipes. for various- 


dishes in which meat forms no part. In- 


cluding useful hints on hygiene and 
science in the kitchen, care of cooking 
utensils, etc. 16 pages, price Io cents.. 
The Vegetarian Company, 167 Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 

THE FOLLY OF MEAT-EATING,,. 
by Otto Garque. I5 pages, Io cents. 
Kosmos Pub. Co., 765 North Clark St.,. 
Chicago, Ill. 

—————— 0 
WANTED. 

We desire active agents in every city and: 
town where the English language is spoken, 
to work for the Character Builder and the- 
Human Culture College. We can give per 
manent employment to persons of good char 
acter who have had experience in soliciting 
or who are interested in human culture- 
studies. Send photograph with application. 
Address: The Human Culture Co., Salt. 
Lake City, Utah. 


0— 

Without hurry, without rest, the hu- 
man spirit goes forth from the begin- 
ning to embody every faculty, every 
thought, every emotion which belongs to- 
it, in appropriate events.—Emierson. 
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_ THE CHARACTER BUILDER 


For Home and School. 


A magazine devoted to Physical, Intellectual, Social, 
Moral and Spiritual Training. 


Consolidated with the Journal of Hygieo-Therapy 
that was pubis pee for sixteen years at Kokomo, In- 
et F. V. Gifford, A. M., M. D., editor and pub- 

er. 


$1.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Published by the HUMAN CULTURE COMPANY, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


ZORN t: MILLER, D, pods essa cis aE Ane one Editor 
. Y. SCHOFIELD, F. A. I. P. 
MRS. M. K. MILLER t .... Associate Editors 


Entered November 29th, 1902, at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, as second-class matter under Act cf Congress 
of March 8rd, 1879. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING: 


One inch, per issue, 81. Rates for larger space 
furnished on application. We accept no advertise- 
ments of liquors, tobacco. tea, coffee, patent medicines, 
drugs. quack doctors, or fakirs of any description. 


Business communications and letters to the edi- 
torial department should be addressed to No. 334 
Seuth Ninth East Sireet, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Subscribers desiring address changed, should send 
We old as well as the new address. 


HE Hears CULTURE CORRE- 
SPOMDENCE SCHOOL. 


Teachers who are unable to attend a 
summer school this summer will find it 
profitable to pursue a course of studies 
at home directed by the Human Culture 
Correspondence Schoool. We study the 
talents and defects of our students and 
educate each one according to his individ- 
uality. The work can be pursued at any 
season of the year and each student can 
go as rapidly as his time and ability will 
permit. We emphasize studies that 
everybody should know. Some of these 
studies are not taught in resident schools. 
We have come to stay, and are building 
on a safe, scientific basis. If you desire 
a home study course write us for terms. 


ee m 
HED YOURSELF AND THE 
CAUSE: 


We have on hand the following ar- 
ticles and desire to place them where 
they will do more good than they are 
at present doing. In return for them 
we desire to get some money that will 
help to carry on the human culture 
work. These are all rare bargains, and 


if you need any of these articles this is 
a rare opportunity to get them. Here 
dhey are: 


OFFER N©, 1. 


One Edison’s Automatic Mimeograph. 
Fifty dollars was the original cost of 
this printing machine. It is in good 
working order and will last many years.. 
We will sell this Mimeograph and a five- 
years’ subscription to the Character 
Builder for $20. If the purchaser pre- 
fers he may have the Mimeograph and 
a share of stock in the Human Culture: 


Co. for $25. 
OFFER NO, 


We have 100 of the New Era Bed-- 
Cover Holders left. If there are 100: 
mothers among the readers of the Char- 
acter Builder, who have difficulty in 
keeping their children covered at night, 
they should have these. The regular 
price is $1.25. This article with the Char-- 
acter Builder and the Pioneer Route Map 
would cost you $3.25 at retail. As long 
as the supply of Fark -cover holders lasts. 
we will send the three for $1.75. Any 
mother who values sleep would nae worry 
night after night about keeping her chil- 
dren covered when she can get a per- 
fect holder on such reasonable terms. 


OFFER NO. 3. 


We have 25 of the Bigelow Models,. 
or Dress Cutters and Fitters, that retail 
at $10. «As long as the supply lasts they 
will be sent postpaid for $6.00 and a 
year’s subscription to the Character 
Builder and a Pioneer Route Map will 
be given free with each purchase. The: 
model was the best on the market three 
years ago and won the adoption at the 
L. D. S. University, where it has been 
used since, and is now used. After a 
thoro test, the head of the dressmaking 
department, Mrs. Kelly, has this to say 
of the model: 


“I prefer the ‘Bigelow’ model to all 
others for class work or for family use,. 
because it is so simple in its construc- 
tion that the time spent in learning it is 
reduced to a minimum, and when once 
understood there is nothing that can be- 
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forgotten. In fitting I never had better 
Te with any other model.” 
: MARY F. KELLY, 


Instructor Sewing Dept. L. D. S. Uni- 
versity. 

We cannot get you more at this price 
after these are gone. If you need a 
“model” you will be sorry if you do not 
‘order this one now. 


OFFER NO. 4. 


For $10 we will send you one share 
of stock in the Human Culture com- 
pany. You cannot get a reduction on 
these if you purchase a thousand of 
them. The stock is becoming more val- 
uable every day. Any person who has 
the reading habit or desires to cultivate 
it will find this investment profitable to 
himself, and he will aid in doing a work 
that will bless humanity here and here- 
after. 

Remember that: “Procrastination is 
the thief of time,” and many persons 
miss the opportunities of life by putting 
‘off for tomorrow what should have been 
‘done today. If you need any of the 
above articles now is the time to get 
them. They are worth much more than 
the price asked, but we do not need them 
and are in need every month of $ $ $ $ 
$ $ $ $ to keep this work for humanity 
going and growing. Help yourself and 
you will help the cause. 

ee J ee 
WARNING THE CHILDREN. 


By Jo i C BiowariL B A 


Among school boys the innocent and 
unsuspecting are frequently led by some 
‘morbid companion to contract habits of 
life that blight their career, 
their bodies, and cause them bitter re- 
grets in after days. How can we warn 
them against evil habits? 

Parents should be very careful that 


their children are guarded from such evil: 


associations. They should provide their 
minds with suitable food, and, also, pro- 
vide for healthy recreation. Children 
should learn to consider their parents 
their best companions; and parents 
should seek to warn their children of the 
dangers which beset their lives on every 


emaciate: 


hand. They should teach them to avoid 
those whose conversation is impure ang 
should shield then: from gaining knowl- 
edge from improper and vulgar sources. 

Children should be taught that any act 
which causes shame is in its very nature 
wrong and that physical suffering fol- 
lows in the wake of every improper act. 

Ignorance is by no means innocence; 
but knowledge -properly acquired may 
save many of our boys and girls from 
physical and mental ruin. 

It is a question whether amid the sug- 
gestions that nature itself affords such 
supposed ignorance can exist. It is the 
sincere wish of the writer that parents, all 
who take any interest in the physical and 
mental well-being of the rising geneéra- 
tion should seriously consider if there be 
not some means of helping the young in 
the slippery paths of youth; some means 
of warning them of the dangerous reefs 
against which their frail bodies may be 
wrecked and their minds dragged down 
by the eddy of sin and disgrace. 


As you look at chiidren, observing their 
form, you will see some with a shapely, 
well- moulded head of good size, while 
others are ill-shaped or small; the fea- 
tures may be well-cut or defective in 
form. 

Physiognomy is defined by Lavater as 
“the art or science of discerning the char- 
acter of the mind from the features of 
the face.” Such modes of study include 
notice of such proportions of the head 
as the following: the height and width 
of the forehead, or its narrowness from 
temple to temple, and the shallowness 
from the hair margin to the eyebrows; 
the greatest circumference of the head. 
which is something like 21 inches at 
eight years old, the measurement from 
ear to ear over the vortex being about 
12 inches. The greatest transverse diam- 
eter of the head in a child is behind the 
ears; and the outline of face and head 


as seen full face should give the greatest. 


transverse diameter high up, well above 
the cheek bones in the part forming the 
brain-case. The facial angle is seen best 
in profile. 
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In estimating the volume of the head, 
Hirst look at it; note its form, and not 
solely the circumference or other meas- 
urements. A further idea of its volume 
may be gained by placing your hand on 
the head with your fingers open. Heads 
may be too large or two small; the fore- 
head may present a lump on each side, or 
a ridge down its center; it may be shal- 
low from above downwards, or narrow 
laterally. These defects of the head are 
of great importance, often being accom- 
panied with a tendency in the child to 
‘be thin, delicate and dull; much de- 
pends upon how he is treated at home 
and in school. 


At every possible opportunity observe 
the outline, form, and size of people’s 
heads, paying special attention to the 
points mentioned; study the physiog- 
nomy of children and persons known to 
you, and draw your own conclusion as 
to the value of vour observations. 


The municipality of Webster City, 
Iowa, which already operates waterworks, 
lighting, heating and power plants, has 
now undertaken a city-owned daily news- 
paper, to be called the Graphic Herald. 

ee 

“The love of childhood is a common 
tie which should unite us in holiest pur- 
pose.” —Mrs. Theodore W. Birney. 
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President Harper has this to say of 
the correspondence course: “Corre- 


spondence work offers greater possibili- 
ties for real culture than the methods of 
class room recitation; it is equal to the 
work done in class, and I may go even 
farther and say that there is a larger pro- 
portion of high grade work done by cor- 
respondence than in the class room. Peo- 
ple take work by correspondence only be- 
cause they wish to get something out of 
it—while many students come to class 
merely because they have to—because that 
particular course is required for a de- 
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You May BUY CHEAPER, But You Can NEVER DO SO WELL! 


And You May Pay MUCH MORE and Fare Much Worse! ——— 


THE SALT LAKE KNITTING WORKS 


58 MAIN STREET 


Manufacturers of as Good Knitted Garments as Anyone Wants 


Light weight Cotton........ $ 1.00 
Medium weight Cotton, 

bleached.................. 1.25 

Medium heavy, bleached.... 1.50 

|| Heavy weight, unbleached.. 1.25 

Extra heavy, unbleached.... 1.50 


` 


We give prompt attention to your mail orders, and Prepay Mail 
or express charges if you mention this paper. 


Salt Lake Knitting Works 


Summer weight, Lisle....... $ 1.75 
Summer weight, Silkaline... 2. 

Light weight wool.......... 2.00 
Medium weight wool....... 2.50 
Heavy weight wool......... 3.00 
Extra Heavy weight wool... 350 


Use this Address 


38 MAIN STREET 
Jos. R. Smith, Manager 
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{f the readers of thls magazine are Interested in 
increasing their supply of Health, Strength, 
Bralns and Mental and Physleal Growth. 


If so, we want to Invite each one to join the 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE. This 
means YOU. It costs the large sum of fifty 
cents. This will pay your dues for a full year, 
putting you In touch with the leading ‘’think- 
ers’ of the world. You will then receive free 
their official organ, a 36-page monthly magazine, 
price 50c., and the People’s Health Journal, price 
$1.00. This really gives you $2.00 for 50c, but this 
is just what we mean. 


No matter in what line of thought you are in- 
terested, you will be benefited by jolning the 
League. You will learn how to save Time, 
Money, Worry, Beauty and Strength. Thls is 
no quack medicine ad. We have nothing to sell. 
Supported by the best people the world over. 
Thirty departments, all free to members. Par- 
ents wlll find it of the greatest advantage to 
successful child culture. 


Our motto is: DO IT NOW! Make lt yours, 
and send your 50c. today, THIS MINUTE, to the 
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International Health League, 


488 So. Salina St. Sysacuse, N: Y., V. S.A. 


You need a No. 4 Quaker mill for use in 
your home. It operates more perfectly than 
any other. Sent by the Human Culture Co. on 
receipt of $4 

0—— 


Bound volumes of the Character Builder 
$1.25 per volume In half leather bindlng. We 
have only a llmlted number of Vols. 3 and 4 
left. Now is you tlme to get one. After these 
are gone you cannot get one at any price, 450 
pages of cholce reading matter for $1.25. Order 
one now before it ls too late. The truths con- 
tained In these are worth preserving, because 
they wlll never be out of date. 


o——_-——_— 


A RARE BARGAIN. Phrenological lecture 
outfit worth more than $200 for $50. It conslsts 
of charts and pictures, enough to cover 800 
square feet of space, and a graphophone. Most 
of the pictures are mounted. The entire outfit 
is in good condltlon, and ls worth more than 
the price asked. Addres M. E. J., care Human 
Culture Co., Salt Lake City. 
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For many years Dr. Wood-Allen has been a 
prominent worker in the soclal purlty cause; 
her books contain an Intelligent explanation 
of the laws of life, and should be read by every- 
body who deslres to be Informed on the vital 
questions pertalning to personal purlty and 
moral education. We call atention to the de- 
scription of Dr. Wood-Allen’s books in this 
number. 
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We have some of the best magazines 
on ‘health culture, education, medicine, 
osteopathy, kindergarten, and similar 
subjects. You may have your choice at 
toc per lb., or three lbs. for 25c. 


INVALIDS’ HOME SANATORIUM. 


An institution where for many years the 
sick have been relieved from various formas 
of disease by Hygelo-Therapeutic treatment; 
such as baths, electricity, Swedish move- 
ments, .massage, wholesome dlet, and other 
health-producing agencies.. Our methods 
succeed where drug-medication has failed. 
Patients are taught the princlples of correct 
Ilving In order that they may retain their 
health when it {s restored. 

The matron and the physician in charge 
have been assoclated with the late Dr. Gif- 
ford In the work at the Invalids’ Home for 
many years, and for sixteen years labored 
with him as associate editors of the Journal 
of Elygelo-Therapy. The Home accommo- 
dates only twenty boarding patients; this 
insures to all the daily personal attentlon of 
the physlcan, and furnishes a home-like as- 
pect. The surroundings of the Sanatorium 
are beautiful and health-giving. We make 
a speclalty of the treatment of women and 
children. : 

For particulars, address Mrs. M. W. Gil- 
ford, or Rose B. Jackson, M. D., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 


SONGS, STORIES, RECITATIONS AND MEM- 
ORY GEMS. 


Harlman’s Songs, Games and Rhymes..§$ 1. 
Songs in Season, by Marian George ....... -50 
Songs for Little Children, leanor Smith 
Songs of the Child World, Jesse Gaynor.. 
Motion Songs, Maria Hofer ................ 
Boston Collection of Stories (60 good stories 
adapted to children from 6 to 10 years).. 
In Story Land, Harrison eee ICENA 
In the Child World, Poulsson ............. : 
The Story Hour, Kate Douglas Wiggins ... 
Select Stories, Geo. F. Bass ............0.- o R 
Kellogg’s Little Primary Pieces à 
Model Dialogues, Wm. M. Clark .......... 
Little People’s Speaker (for chlldren of 
9 years) caerme areca eee aes aisiare selene 
Young People’s Speaker .............sccseeree 
Memory Gems, for Home and Schoool .... 
Gems of Literature, 600 memory gems, 300 
Maxims) 22.000 0ec0s0 0) aoa a Mere EE 
Chancellor’s Primary Memory Gems ...... 
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NOTICE TO LECTURERS! 
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A dissolving stercopticon for sale chear 
These lanterns are complete, and fully 
equipped, with the genuine French Darlot 
lenzes, esetyline generator and burners with 
dissolving key and slide holders. They may 
be operated with electricity or calcium, and 
each lantern separately if desired. 

It is new, but the price asked is much less 
than half the cost price. Address E. G. B., 
Care Character Builder. 

———_ 0» 
` OUR BEST OFFER. Until further 
notice, we will send to any address in 
the United States, Canada or Mexico the 
Character Builder one year, a copy of 
Riddell’s Child Culture, a copy of Rid- 
dell’s Plain Talk to Boys, and two nickel- 
plated-perfection blanket pins 314 inches 
long, all for $1.25. This offer applies 
to renewals as well as to new subscrip- 


tions. 


Heredity and Social Purity Series. 


In these books by Prof. N. N. Riddell we 
resent to our readers the best effort that has 
been put forth in behalf of heredity and social 
purity. They are all written in an interesting 
style, and the scientific truths they contain are 
<lothed in the choicest language. They are 
books that should be in every home. 

HEREDITY AND PRENATAL CULTURE 
meets the demand and the need thruout the en- 
tire country for a practical treatise on these 
important subjects. Intelligent parents will be 
desirous of appying these laws to the improve- 
ment of children. The author spent fifteen 
years gathering and developing the thoughts 
contained in this volume. Some of the chapters 
are: Psychology. Brain Building and Soul 
Growth. The Reproduction of Life. The Fac- 
tors of Heredity. Parental Adaptations. Sex 
Potency. Dual Parentage. Atavism. Prenatal 
Infiuences. Physical Preparation. Mental Prep- 
aration. Initial Impressions, Maternal Im- 
pressions. Abnormal Impressions. Heredity, 
Insanity and Imbecility. Heredity, Homicide 
and Suicide. Heredity and Commercialism. 
Heredity and Intemperance. Heredity and the 
Double Standard of Morals. It has the strong- 
æt endorsements of educators and of the press. 

The following letter from the eminent Dr. 
Gunsaulus shows the esteem in which he holds 
the book: 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Mr. N. N. Riddell: 

My Dear Friend—I have been very greatly 
struck with the delicacy and force with which 
you handle the very important questions treat- 
ed in, your book. I do not write recommenda- 
tfons for books, but I must say I regard this 
book of yours as the only volume treating of 
this topic which I would put into the hands of 
young people. I do not agree with all that you 
say, but I regard your spirit and method with 
profound admiration. 

Faithfully yours, 

Sept. 18, 1900. F. W. GUNSAULUS. 

Dr. Latimer says of it in Health Culture: 
“After a.careful study of this work I do not 


hesitate to pronounce it the most valuable work , 


on the subject for the general reader that I 
have ever examined.” 

Professor Haddock says of it in Human Na- 
ture: "It should be read by every man and 
woman in America. Its style is clear, untech- 
nical and entertaining as it is instructive. The 
book is a model of the printer’s art.” 

Dr. Mary Wood-Allen says of it: “It is a 
much needed and valuable book. Its style is 
popular, but it is scientifically accurate.” 

The book is well made. It contains 350 large 
octave pages, 6x9 inches, weight, 2 lbs. It is 
printed on excellent paper, and substantially 
bound in silk-finished cloth, with gold stamp 
on side and back. It contains over 1,200 mar- 
ginal references, and is fully indexed. Price 


2.50. 

i CHILD CULTURE is a most valuable trea- 
tise on the physical and mental development 
of the child. The following are some of_ the 
topics treated: Child Psychology. The New 
Psychology. Hereditary Tendencies. Prenatal 
Culture. Heredity and Environments. Physio- 
logical Psychology. Wild Oats. Brain Build- 
ing. To Restrain Evil Tendencies. Character 
Building by Suggestion. Mutual Co-operation. 
Prefixing the Character. Secret of Self-Control, 
A Practical Experiment. Lodging a Suggestion. 
A Wilful Child. Parental Authority. Domi- 
neering Parents. Deciding for Children. The 
Rights of Children. How Monsters Are Made. 
How Men are Developed. How to Punish. The 
Better Way. Scolding and Threatening. The 
Last Boy. Narcotics. Tobacco. The Intellect. 
Defects in Education. The Secret of Educa- 
tion. Perception. Memory. Reason. Premature 
Development. Temperance. Energy. Idleness. 


Frugality. Continuity. 


Self-Respect. H 
Law of Mind. A alge a 


Politeness and Agreeableness, 


‘The Affections. Home Influences. Boys and 
Girls. Personal Purity. Order and System. 
Expression. The Sense of Honor. Kindness. 
Reverence. Christ the True Ideal. 


Here are a few of the numerous endorse- 
ments of the book that have been received: 

“Child Culture wiil be read, enjoyed and em- 
ployed by persons of all ages in every walk of 
life. I unhesitatingly pronounce it to be the 
most valuable work on the molding of child 
character that I have ever examined. Dr. 
Parkyn, Editor “Suggestion.” 

“Child Culture is a book with a message. 
Every parent and teacher in the world should 
read it. None can afford to be without it” W. 
E. Watt, A. M.; Ph. D., principal of Webster 
School, Chicago. 

“Child Culture is a pocket hand-book of eth- 
ics and character training of great practical 
value to parents and teachers.” Education, 
Boston. 

“The book should be included in every teach- 

er’s library.’’ Normal Instructor. 
_ “It gives specific directions for strengthen- 
ing all weak qualities, eradicating evil tenden- 
cies, and establishing the higher virtues.’’ Kin- 
dergarten Magazine. 

“It contains much that will commend it to 
thoughtful minds.’’ Popular Educator. 

“A more suggestive and helpful volume for 
the average parent and teacher would be hard 
to find.’ The School Journal. 

“A little book containing much good philos- 
ophy and sane advice.” Public Opinion. 

This book is bound, in conection with a 40- 
page treatise on Educational Problems, by John 
T. Miller. The Problems are discussed under 
the following titles: Moral Purity. Religious 
Training. Physical Education. Prevention of 
Disease and Rational Methods of Cure. Pure 
Air. The Combination and Preparation of 
Foods. Stimulants and Narcotics. Heredity. 
Clothing. 

Thousands of these books are already in use, 
and the demand for them is increasing. Bound 
in cloth. Price 50 cents. 

THE NEW MAN, or Knights of the 20th 
Century, an address to men, is the purest, most 
inspiring and uplifting lecture on the subjects 
discussed that is in print. Dr. Charles W. 
Whorrall says of it: “I never listened to such 
a story from human lips. If Andrew Carnegie 
should endow this lecture wtih $100,000, and 
send Prof. Riddell forth, the inspired prophet 
to the masses, he would do more good than by 
building twenty libraries.” 

Dr. A. A. Willitts: "The new man is a won- 
derful production. I hardly know which I ad- 
mire most, the moral courage of its author, 
the beauty and purity of his language, or the 
great message he has given to the world.” 

“One of the ablest lectures ever delivered 
before the Y. M. C. A.” Scretary Meloy, San 
Francisco. 

Every young man should have a copy of 
this. Price 25 cents. 

A PLAIN TALK TO BOYS on Things a Boy 
Should Know, is written in plain language, and 
should be read by every boy in the land 12 
vears of age or older. It tells a boy just what 
to do in order to build a strong, healthy body 
and develop a pure, vigorous mind. Price 10 
cents. 

Mr. Riddell’s latest work is entitled ’100 Life 
Lessons,” and gives much valuable information 
in a condensed form. Price J0 cents. 

The total price of the above books is $3.45. 
We will give a year’s subscription to the Char- 
acter Builder free to anyone who will send us 
an order for all the above books and $3.45 to 
pay for them. 

Address: Human Culture Co., Salt Lake City. 


THE CHEAPEST PHRENOLOGICAL PAPER IN 
THE WORLD. ~ © = 


The Popular Phrenologist 


Edited by Cranion. 
Price, One Fenny, Monthly. 


Containing original articles on all phases of Phre- 
nology, sketches of celebrated people, reports, meet- 
ings, answers to correspondents and a host of other 
matters relating to the science of mind. 

Post free for twelve months, to any part of the 
world for ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENSE or 40 cents, 
from J. MELLOTT SEVERN, 68 West Street, 
Brighton, England. 

Sample copy sent on receipt of postal. 

Please Note— Foreign post cards cost two cents 
to England. 
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2 Gse Golden Age: 


Official organ of 
THE UNIVERSAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 
GEORGE M. WOLFE, EDITOR. 


E 
Each number contains the Objects, Principles, : 
Methods and Plans of the Society and synopsis 
of the Constitution and By-Laws. ... Also 
articles on Human Culture Topics. Those 
wishing to know more about this new phre- 
nological philanthropic society, should send È 
10 cents for sample copy. : 
AAALAAALALALALAAALALALAAALAL Me 


Address, The Universal Improvement Society, Inc. . 
Room B, Times Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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We Want You 


to be our representative in 
your community to solicit sub- 
scriptions to the greatest Mag- 
azine of Health in America: 


“HOW TO LIVE” 


Any energetic man or woman 
who will devote his spare 
time to this pleasant work will 
find it very Profitable and it will 
not interfere with his present 
duties. Experience not neces- 
sary, as ‘How To LIve” has 
prepared full instructions for 
those who wish to take up the 
work. Write us today and we 
will send you full particulars 
of our liberal offer and sample 
copy of ‘HOW TO LIVE.” 


Geo. F. Butler Publishing Co. 


147 Main Street 


Alma, Michigan 


We Pay You Cash For Living a 
Temperate Life 


Altho it is appointed unto all men once to die, 
science has demonstrated that abstinence 
from the use of alcoholic liquors prolongs life, 
and to reward the abstainer, The Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Binghamton.. 
New York, gives him a special rate on all 
forms of life insurance. This company pro- 
vides the greatest amount of protection for 
the least cost compatible with safety. See 
our famous P. L. Policy before insuring. 
This is a purely Mutual Company. Policies- 
registered with insurance department, and 
the reserves guaranteed by special deposit 
with the state of New York, making policies 
practically as secure as government bonds. 
Call on or address, 


S. J. STOOKEY, Manager for Utah, ` 
722 McCornick Block. 
Phone 1505 y. Sait Lake City. 


Become a Vegetarian 


And become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer- 
headed—and save money. Learnabout Vegetarianism. 
through THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE. 

The Vegetarian Magazine stands for acleaner body, 
6 healthier mentality anda higher morality. Advoe 
cates disuse of flesh, fish and fowl as food; hygienie. 
living and natural’ methods of obtaining health. 
Preaches humanitarianism, purity and temperance ip 
all things. Upholds all that’s sensible, right and ae 
cent. Able contributors. Has a Household De 
ment which tells how to prepare Healthful and ae 
tious Dishes without the use of meats or animal fate. 
Gives valuable Tested Recipes and useful hints o 

YGIENE, SELECTION OF FOODS, TA BLE 

ECORATION, KITCHEN ECONOMY, CARE 
COOKING UTENSILS, ets. Full of timely hints on. 
PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE. Givoe 
portraits of prominent vegetarians, and personal testi- 
monials from those who have been cured of long 
standing diseases by the adoption of a natural method. 
of living. TELLS HOW TO CUT DOWN LIVING 
EXPENSES WITHOUT GOING WITHOUT A 
OF LIFE'S NECESSITIES. EXPLAINS TH 
ONLY WAY OF PERMANENTLY CURING THE 
LIQUOR HABIT. WAYS TO INCREASE MUSCLE 
AND BRAIN POWER. Valuable hints on Child 
Culture—how to inculcate unselfishness, benevolence 
and sympathy in children. A magazine for the whol 
family. Uniquely printed, well illustrated. Pages 
by 10 inches in size. Published monthly. Sent post- 
paid to your address one year for 81; six months, 50e}. 
three months, 250; one month, 100. No free copies. 
Send money to 


THE VEGETARIAN CO. 


8031 ADAMS EXPRESS BLDG. 39 CHIOAGE 


